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tcasts at the Rich Man’s Gate 


d Art by Anne Wellington Mills 
Willie lived a . block from the White House in Washington, DC. He 


A radical examination of the politics 
of poverty throughout history, from 
England's Poor Laws to San 
Francisco’s Matrix program. 


by Anne Wellington Mills 


here was a certain rich man who 
was clothed in purple and fine 
linen and feasted sumptuously 
every day. And there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, who lay at his gate, full of 
sores, desiring to be filled with the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table. No one did give 
him; moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 

“And it came to pass that the beggar died 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. And the rich man also died; and he was 
buried in hell. And, lifting up his eyes, he saw 


Abraham afar off and Lazarus in his bosom. 


And he cried and said: ‘Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me and send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water to cool my tongue; 


-for Iam tormented in this flame.’ And Abraham 


Jeaid to him: ‘Son, remember that thou didst 
“yéceive good things in thy lifetime,-and likewise 
- Lazarus evil-things; but now he.is comforted 
Padd thou art tormented.’” — Luke. 16-19-25 


ONE ACCIDENT AWAY FROM HOMELESSNESS 


It is 7:15 in the evening on November 11, 
1993, in Tampa, Florida. Darkness has fallen. 
The filmy humidity amplified the oppressive 


claimed a heating grate as his home. Willie died of exposure one daytime heat, but the afternoon thunderstorm left 


winter, barefoot and dressed in thin rags. 


‘Civil Rights Are 


the streets polished, the sky clear, and the air 


Lydia Gans photo 


The Berkeley Police Review Commission demands an end to Operation 


Ave-Watch, a police crackdown on street youth instigated by merchants. 


by Terry Messman 


» peration Ave-Watch, a 
Yyname seemingly ripped 
from the pages of 
’ George Orwell’s 1984, 
was Pnieahed against homeless 
youth on Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley on June 15. Outraged 
street youth and homeless advo- 
cates charge that the massive 


police crackdown, which will cost 
$80,000 in police overtime pay 
from mid-June to mid-July, is an 
illegal maneuver by city officials 
to enforce the ban against sitting 
on the sidewalk that was repealed 
by the Berkeley City Council. 

On June 24, homeless youth 
turned out in force and testified to 
the Police Review Commission 
(PRC) that they were being driven 


off the streets by systematic police 
sweeps, and charged that street 
teenagers were being sprayed with 
hoses by merchants and the public 
works department in a program of 
“cultural cleansing.” The impas- 
sioned testimony convinced the 
PRC to take the unusually strong 
step of condemning the police 
crackdown as unjustified. 
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See Operation Ave-Watch page 7 


Fr There should bea ee drawing happy) monsters : 
| on the pavement | with colored chalk. . 
The city says teenagers block doorways - . 
andarebadfor business; | 
But poetry is my business _ |. 

and this crackdown i is bad for my business. —- 

a | 
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cooler. The reflections of car and business lights 
shine like jewels in the obsidian pavement. 

Blue Ribbon Market watches, a silent sen- 
tinel in this neighborhood ruled by the dispos- 
sessed. Scattered throughout are the missions of 
charity and markets of salvation. Here, food, 
clothing, and shelter can be found for a price. 
For a bed at Dorcas House, Sister Justice 
requires time for the Lord: three to four hours to 
be exact. At the Salvation Army, the stay is free 
for the first seven consecutive nights. After this, 
the price is eight dollars per night. 

Free shelters often have hidden costs. Theft 
can leave one possessionless. Occasionally, vio- 
lence breaks out. Contracting communicable 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, can- be a risk. 
Regulations at many shelters are quite restric- 
tive. Shelters often have a check-in time of four 
in the afternoon and guests must leave by five 
in the morning. 

Independent, longtime homeless persons like 
Tex prefer to take their chances on the streets — 
safer for the streetwise, fewer behavioral con- 
trols. For these, service agencies are sources of 
food, clothing, and showers, little else. 

Standing about 5 feet 5 inches tall and 
weighing around 135 pounds, Tex hardly 
strikes an imposing figure. His real name is 
Archibald Chase. Baked to a.deéep bronze by the 
relentless. Florida sun, ‘Tex's, tragic 47 years are 


' etched deeply into the lines on his face. 


He has straight, dark blond hair and a thick, 
short, cropped shock of beard. The gray lacing 
through his beard and mustache belie the age 
his hair stubbornly hides. The black trench coat 
he wears reaches nearly to his ankles. Its ties 
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See Outcasts at the Rich Man’s Gates page 12 
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Make a lot of noise. Don’t let 
any eviction take place without 
dozens of seniors being present 
to carry signboards; yell and 
carry on so that everybody will 
know what’s happening. 


by Helen Lima 


he federal Section 8 housing assis- 
[im program is a huge safety net 

which has helped millions of peo- 
ple living on low incomes to pay their 
rent. Huge as it is, it has never been big 
enough. Three-fourths of the people who 
apply and qualify for rental assistance 
remain on waiting lists while Congress 
continues to shrink the program. 

The basic tenet of Section 8 is that 
poor people should not pay out more than 
one-third of their income in rent. 
Whatever the balance due on the monthly 
rent bill is paid by the federal govern- 
ment, provided the landlord keeps his 
rents. within the limits in. an agreement he 
has signed with HUD. 

The Section 8 program was adopted by 
Congress in 1974, following a moratorium 


on all HUD programs imposed by — 


President Richard Nixon in 1973. It was 
part of the Great Society program devel- 
oped under President Lyndon Johnson, but 
it has been cut back and underfunded all 
through the Reagan/Bush/Clinton years. 
Section 8 suffered an 80% decrease 
between 1978 and 1988. Units affordable to 
extremely low-income families fell by 
425,000 units between 1985 and 1993. In 
1996, the program for building new housing 
units for poor people was eliminated alto- 
gether. New York Times Magazine called it 
“The Year That Housing Died.”> HUD is 


now ‘in the process of dumping what’s left. 


- of the program onto the:states:and cities. 

A basic weakness of the program is its 
dependence on a landlord’s willingness to 
be part of it. Landlords are free to opt out 
at any time. They were glad to be in the 
program in the years when there was a 
surplus of housing and Section 8 could 

-guarantee them a substantial income. But 
building “affordable” housing has dwin- 
dled down to almost nothing, and land- 
lords see the profit possibilities in ousting 
Section 8 renters and offering the apart- 
ments at market prices, which are now 
high and rising all the time. 

Section 8 renters — even those living in 


Police Sweeps 
by Chuck Frank 

n the month of May, Humboldt 
[ou officials identified 10 parcels 

of land that were settled by roughly 
40 homeless persons. Eight of those 
parcels are on private property owned by 
Garberville residents who allowed the 
homeless to camp there as they had 
nowhere else to go. 

The owners of the property were 
given written notice to evict the homeless 
unless they got the proper permits. They 
were also notified to cooperate with the 
sheriff on this matter or the property 
owners would be fined and also would be 
billed for the cost of the cleanup. 

Homeless veterans were some of 
those affected in the sweep. One home- 
less person had the use of only one leg 
and was in a wheelchair. One is dying of 
terminal cancer. One person, a woman, 
has James Henson disease, not to’ men- 
tion many others who may have been ill 
from various diseases. 

One procedure used in the sweeps is 
using lights in the middle of the night to 
find homeless people who are sleeping in 


in Garberville 


STREET SPIRIT 


_ A Grass-Roots Fight to Save Section 8 


facilities owned and operated by nonprofit 
organizations — receive a letter each year 
written by HUD but signed by the manage- 
ment which tells them their Section 8 assis- 
tance will last only one more year unless 
HUD decides to extend it. 

The Save Section 8 Committee came to 
life among seniors living in six senior res- 
idences in Berkeley where Section 8 con- 
tracts were in place. We got together after 
we-received the first’ notice that our 
Séction' 8 coveragé might last’ only’ one 
more year. We drew up a petition which 
calls for full restoration of the program, 
including long-term contracts, and an 
appropriation that will begin to house the 
millions of people on the waiting lists and 
build new housing, especially for seniors 
and the handicapped. Close to 4,000 peo- 
ple have signed this petition. 

Some people in our State government 
can see what’s happening, like 
Assemblyman Tom Torlakson of Antioch- 
Martinez. He is trying to create a safety net 
in case HUD’s “downsizing” speeds up. 
Cities also have a role in protecting seniors 
and others from the threat of homelessness. 


the encampments, and then flushing them 
out. The homeless are not only affected 
by law enforcement but by the teen 
gangs as well. In a recent incident, a 
homeless person was kicked in the face 
and his nose was broken. Another was 
punched on a street corner. 

_ ASSEMBLY OF GOD TARGETED 

The grounds at the Assembly of God 
Church in Garberville, which in the past 
has been a haven for the homeless, ‘is 
once again under the gun. Homeless per- 
sons who sit on the church porch step are 
told that if they don’t leave they will be. 
arrested for loitering. 

The homeless are told on a regular 
basis to keep moving. They are not 
allowed to even sit and rest. Whatever 
happened to the separation of church and 
state? There is a law that distinctly for- 
bids the arrest of any individual who is in 
the sanctuary of a church. It is evident 
that these laws are not being enforced. 


Chuck Frank writes and produces the 
HOMELESS TIMES, a street newspaper 
which speaks out for the civil rights of home- 
less people in Northern California. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


We have been asking the City of 
Berkeley to guarantee that no 
Section 8 senior would face eviction 
due to loss of the program. It’s under 
discussion. 

Our problems are aggravated by 
a pretty effective news blackout on 
what’s happening, and not made 
any easier by HUD’s response, if 
questioned. What they say can be 
summiarizéd’ as: “Don’t Worry. Be~ 
happy: If Section 8 goes’ down, 
we’ll give you a voucher and you 
can go rent a townhouse.” 

As you may know, vouchers were 
invented by the Reagan 
Administration. They are issued by | 
the Housing Authority in each city, where 
your income is examined and the amount of 
rent assistance you can get is determined. 
The voucher does not actually pay the dif- 
ference between one-third of your income 


and the rent being charged. The voucher - 


pays the difference between one-third of 
your income and a “fair market standard.” 
If, after searching and finding your apart- 
ment or townhouse, the rent is higher than 
fair market scans you have to Les the 
difference. 

The news blackout is a serious pie: 


lem. In 1995, Congress cut HUD’s budget — 


by 25% without a single public hearing. It 
looks as though the whole 202 program 
faces the same treatment this year. (The 
202 program built housing for seniors and 
disabled people when they were going to 
be run by nonprofit organizations.) 


Tenants of all ages who can’t meet, 


$1,000 and $1,500 monthly rents need to 
get organized to resist being forced into 
homelessness. All candidates for office 
this year need to be put through a rigorous 
quiz on what their plans are on housing 
assistance. A Save Section 8 Committee 
in every major city would be a good start. 

Every facility where seniors live with 
Section 8 assistance needs to follow a 
plan like this: Find out who owns your 
facility. If it is a nonprofit corporation or 
a church or a community organization 
whose purpose is to make affordable 
housing available, you are not yet in dan- 
ger. Those facilities will be the last ones 


where Section 8 contracts and money will 


be stopped. If your owner is a “for-profit” 

corporation or individual, watch out! 
‘Next you need to get organized. Every 

facility is supposed to have a Tenants’ 


sa So 
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Nothing To Do With Justice 


by Julia Vinograd 


There’s a child’s look of hurt bewilderment 
I’ve been seeing on too many 
adult faces lately. 
“It was dark and I couldn’t see 
where I was going, 
and they all jumped me at once, oh look.” 
It used to come with a bloody nose 
and a black eye 
and now it comes with a notice 
politely explaining — 
The world’s made of paper and it’s raining, 
paper’s melting, everyone’s falling thru | 
arms thrashing out grasping handfuls 
of crumpled paper. 
Ink smears from government documents 
smell like bloodstains 

‘| but what’s worse is the assumption 
that even blood is made of paper 
and is just as disposable. 
I never realized there were so many 
and such complicated ways to say “‘no” 
That child’s look of hurt bewilderment 
getting louder at an oblivious world: 
“But this is me, don’t you understand? 
This is me.” 


Overnight 


by Gerry Phung 


Blind and Hungry 

People, old and young 

Slept in streets and slept in motels 
Every individual person slept 
peacefully and quietly. 


Yet those closed eyes show 

problems unsolved and danger ahead 
Every person, old and young, 

has thé same hope’ sy 

That the world would change overnight - 
and be better by the early morning’s 
sunlight. 


Gerry Phung, 14, wrote this poem in the 7th grade. 


Council. In some places they are dormant, 
nonexistent, or strictly social. Get the 
council together and get it functioning on 
at least two fronts: communicate with 
your congresspersons and senators about 
stopping the rental assistance program 
from bleeding to death. Ask them to speak 
out on the need for housing assistance in 
today’s high rental market. 

Contact your mayor and your city 
council representative. We are in an elec- 
tion campaign. How about asking them to 
make housing part of their platforms? At 
least they should be thinking about how to 
prevent seniors from being evicted 
because they can’t pay the rent after 
Section 8 assistance is withdrawn. 

Make a lot of noise. Don’t let any evic- 
tion take place without dozens of seniors 


being present to carry’ signboards; speak to 


the news people; yell and carry on so that 
everybody will know what’s happening. Get 
a lawyer who can get an injunction to stop 
the eviction and argue about it in court. 

All this requires that you get orga- 
nized. Some people will be willing to set 
up a picket line. Some will set up a tele- 
phone tree. Your tenant council could 


suddenly be quite lively. It’s good to go to ‘ 


conferences and speak up for those of us 
most directly affected by the Cutbacks. 

Speak to public officials at city, coun- 
ty, and state levels who will investigate 
and work on the problem. Some organiza- 
tions are willing to adopt resolutions and 
send them all over the country. That’s 
helpful too. Find the progressive organi- 
zations in Oakland and get them into the 
fight for rental assistance. Talk to your 
new mayor, Jerry Brown. 

All good intentions will remain Tuee 
that unless we get organized. 
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The S.F. Chronicle’s Bitter Campaign Against the Poor 


The victory of Prop L gives 
_ new hope for housing the 
poor at the Presidio, but the 
Chronicle buries the story. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ublished in a city renowned for 

tolerance and humane social 

views, the San Francisco 

Chronicle has bristled in recent 
months with hostility towards homeless 
people, supported governmental persecu- 
tion of the poor, and even resorted to 
senseless acts of name-calling. 

On June 16, aChronicle front-page 
story reported on how a record national 
shortage of low-income housing was 
causing severe hardships to poor people in 
the Bay Area. The Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities had documented that 
71% of low-income renters in the, Bay 
_ Area spent more than 50% of their income 
on housing, a nearly intolerable burden. 

The Chronicle also reported that 
35,000 people applied in March for only 
1,500 Section 8 rent subsidy vouchers in 
San Francisco, but that the cost of housing 
is so high that the lucky few. who won this 
inhumane lottery still may not be able to 
afford rent, even with the federal subsidy. 

This report, of course, is an object les- 
son in why homelessness continues to 
escalate year after year in the Bay. Area. 
So did the Chronicle respond with a stir- 
ring call for Bay Area cities to greatly 


expand the construction of affordable 


housing and homeless programs? Did the 
Chronicle acknowledge that its past sup- 
port for draconian anti-homeless legisla- 
tion may have been misguided? 

Far from it. On its editorial pages that 
same day, the Chronicle sternly warned 


_ the Berkeley City Council that a vote in. 
favor. of more services for homeless youth. * 


“would be a clarion call to Bay Area beg- 
gars, bums and vagabonds — as well as 
homeless youth — that the welcome mat 
is out in Berkeley.” 

Instead of using its editorial t to call for 
compassion for those suffering the hard- 
ships of poverty, the Chronicle adds to 
their burden with its name-calling. Forget 
about supporting homeless programs to 
alleviate the misery caused by the severe 
housing shortage reported on our front 
page, the Chronicle said, those fellow 
human beings are only bums, after all. 

In light of the crisis in affordable hous- 
ing documented in its pages, it is even 
more dismaying that the Chronicle edito- 
rialized vigorously against Prop L, the 
ballot initiative to preserve Presidio hous- 
ing for the poor, and for Prop E, the initia- 
tive to let landlords evict tens of thou- 
sands of people at will. Its biased cover- 
age of housing issues in the June 2 elec- 
tion taught us an indelible lesson in what 
news management is all about. 

Proposition L won in the June election 
by a convincing margin, 53% to 47% — 
although people may not be aware of that 
if they depend solely on the Chronicle for 
their news. This measure to preserve 
about 1900 vacant Presidio units as hous- 
ing for San Francisco residents, including 
homeless and low-income people, was 


Religious Witness holds a protest march at the Presidio — one of many 
newsworthy events ignored by the San Francisco Chronicle. 


sponsored by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People. The Chronicle vehe- 
mently opposed Prop L in its pre-election 
coverage and editorials, and then was irre- 
sponsibly silent when the Presidio initia- 
tive won a convincing electoral victory, 
reporting it only as a sentence or two in an 
unrelated story in the back pages. 

What is the correct name for this: edito- 
rial bias, news management, or outright 
news suppression? For the success of Prop 
L was undeniably an important news story. 
A small, under-funded coalition of reli- 


tion, the head of the United Church of 
Christ, the Bishop of the S.F. Zen Center, 
and dozens of Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Muslim, Unitarian, 
and Episcopal clergy stand up in unison 


_ and are.arrested-for their passionate oppo- 


‘sition to the criminalization of homeless 


~ people? Yet the Chronicle failed to report 


anything at all about many of these 
protests, or buried truncated reports in the 
back pages when the protests were too 
large to entirely ignore. 

Then, in 1996, Religious Witness with 


To make matters worse, this crude vendetta against the most 
powerless minority in society is being carried out by a news 
organization — a big bully of a news organization. 


gious advocates mounted an uphill struggle 


against the National Park Service, the 

Presidio Trust, and Rep. Nancy Pelosi, and, 
against | all the odds; won-a stirring. victory . 
- for homeless: people. Though their job is to: 


report the news, not suppress it, the 
Chronicle retreated into virtual silence 
when its side lost. 

This performance is all too representa- 
tive of the way the Chronicle slants its 
coverage against homeless people, while 
purporting to be “objective.” Let’s retrace 
their recent history on homeless issues. 

First, the Chronicle editorialized in 
favor of the cruelly repressive Matrix 
policies launched by former Mayor Frank 
Jordan in 1993, then supported Prop M (a 
ban on sitting on sidewalks in business 
districts) in the 1994 elections. The voters 
rejected Prop M, demonstrating a fairness 
towards the poor on the part of the aver- 
age citizen that somehow eludes the 
Chronicle’s editors and publisher. 

Given their editorial bias in favor of 
Matrix, the Chronicle should have been 
scrupulously fair in reporting the other 
side of this story. Large protests and civil 
disobedience were held every few weeks 
in San Francisco by some of the most 
respected priests, ministers, rabbis, bish- 
ops, and nuns in the city — yet these 
demonstrations often were utterly ignored 
by the City’s newspaper of record. 

Is it not news when the president of the 
San Francisco Board of Rabbis, the Dean 


of the San Francisco Lutheran denomina- | 


I | : ‘Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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Homeless People began conducting hous- 
ing takeovers at the Presidio in a cam- 
paign to convert 466 Wherry Housing 
unjts into, hames, for, homeless, people..It’s, 
an. amazing. story, and significant, under: 
anyone’s definition of “newsworthy.” In a 


two-year period, about 300 arrests were 
logged by activists attempting to save the 
Presidio homes from demolition. The 
campaign was more effective than the 
general public realizes — especially since 
the story was largely suppressed in the 
pages of the Chronicle. 

First, Religious Witness refuted Rep. 
Pelosi’s false claims that Wherry Housing 
was dilapidated by releasing a study by 
housing inspector Michael Noone showing 
that the vacant units were eminently habit- 
able. Second, the campaign triggered a 
study by Mayor Willie Brown’s Office of 
Housing confirming that it would be more. 
cost-effective to rent Wherry Housing to 


sums to demolish it. Third, Religious 
Witness convinced the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors to pass a resolution telling the 
Park Service to halt the demolition and 
preserve Wherry Housing for the poor. 
Next, when the National Park Service 
ignored this resolution and began plans to 
ship Wherry Housing out of the Presidio, 
Religious Witness protested their arrogant 


_ efforts to exile the homes of the poor. 


And when the Park Service and 
Presidio Trust still refused to. negotiate a 
settlement to salvage Wherry Housing, 


ee cats NN es 


Religious Witness launched a long-shot 
ballot initiative. The campaign was orga- 
nized out of a tiny, dilapidated office in a 
soon-to-be-condemned building in the 
Tenderloin. Sister Bernie Galvin and her 
allies had no money and no staff at the 
outset, and raised a paltry amount to put 
out a single information piece on Prop L. 

Hundreds of volunteers from religious 
congregations laboriously dropped the lit- 
erature over the city. From such humble 
beginnings, the Prop L campaign was 
endorsed by Mayor Brown and nearly all 
the S.F. Supervisors, as well as hundreds 
of organizations and thousands of individ- 
uals, and went on to win a come-from- 
behind electoral victory. 

The Park Service, the Presidio Trust, 
and Rep. Pelosi had been prevented by 
Religious Witness from demolishing 
Wherry Housing — stymied by a grass- 
roots campaign organized by religious 
advocates operating on a shoestring bud- 
get. A stirring story of the little guy strug- 
gling against the powerful forces of the 
federal government — a genuine news 
story in anyone’s book, right? 

Yet this campaign that galvanized a 
city and was endorsed by such a broad 
cross-section of citizens was ignored by 
the Chronicle. Their side lost, and the side 
of homeless people won, so their fearless 
newspaper buried the story as if nothing 
had happened. 

This act of news mismanagement is 
made even worse when one examines 
other aspects of their reporting on home- 
lessness. Ken Garcia and several other 
Chronicle reporters and editors resorted to 
over-generalized character assassination 
of homeless people in their reporting on 
encampments in Golden Gate Park. Their 
reporting was largely responsible for 
Willie Brown ordering the police crack- 
downs ‘and: mass. evictions of homeless 
people: Now. that homeless park dwellers 
have been driven’into ‘the neighborhoods,* 
the Chronicle is whipping up fears against 
their presence in the Haight. 

This effort to stigmatize homeless per- 
sons as pariahs and drive them out of 
parks and neighborhoods would not be 
tolerated if it were practiced against any 
other minority. It would be called what it 
is: an act of bigotry. To make matters 
worse, this crude vendetta against perhaps 
the most powerless minority in society is 
being carried out by a news organization 
— a big bully of a news organizatior. 

Dorothy Day, a journalist herself 
before she founded the Catholic Worker, 
taught us: “Comfort the afflicted, and 
afflict the comfortable.” The Chronicle 


low-income familiés, rather’ than pay: huge Stands. her advice on its head. It afflicts 


the afflicted in order to comfort the 
already comfortable. 
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San Diego Protest Defies ony Pressure for 14 Weeks 


Despite threats and vilifi ica- 
tion from San Diego offi- 
cials, the vigil has achieved 
the ongoing partial success 
of providing a safe sleeping 
place for over 100 homeiess. 
residents each night. 


by Forest Curo 


an Diego’s City Concourse 

demonstration has finished its 

14th week despite threats, vilifi- 

cation, and a total lack of sympa- 
thy from Mayor Susan Golding and the 
City Council. Homeless leaders have 
promised that unless the City provides 
sufficient emergency shelter for those in 
need, they will continue to protest until 
the Winter Shelter Program opens on 
December 15. 

That would make it a nine-month 
protest, beating Santa Cruz’s record of 
seven months. In the meantime, the vigil 
has achieved the ongoing partial success 
of providing a safe sleeping place for over. -}) 
100: homeless: ‘Tesidents’ each: hight. a | 
Churches are bringing in food; agencies — 
are offering referrals to programs; and the 
group is. keeping the site as clean and 
orderly as possible considering that coop- 
eration from the City has been minimal. 

Pro-homeless speakers have become 
tired of attempting to communicate with 
the San Diego City Council; councilmem-. 
bers have become tired of having them 
around. The mayor classifies everyone 
speaking on subjects related to homeless- 
ness as being about “one subject,” and 
refuses to allow discussion for more than 
three minutes on that “one subject.” 

At one session, Councilmember Valerie 
Stallings asked Mayor Golding, “What are 
wé- going ‘to-do ‘about these 'péople ‘down- 
stairs?” [Stallings had come ‘to'City Hall 
late on a previous evening when a drunken 
group of outsiders crashed a food line at 
the Concourse, disrupting the line and 
frightening Stalling’s mother with their 
belligerence and bad language.] Mayor 
Golding assured her that “a resolution” of 
the issue was being prepared. 

Last week, Councilmember George 
Stevens came downstairs with tears in his 
eyes, begging demonstrators to leave, 
because the police were coming in the 
morning to drive them away with 1000- 
pounds-per-square-inch water hoses; after 
his experiences in the ‘60s civil rights 
demonstrations, he said, he just couldn’t 
bear to see that happening to anyone. No 
one thought to invite him to stay with the 
group, where no doubt he could have kept 


At Home 


by Will Walker 


I think about her as I light 

a candle in the sudden dark and marvel 
at the handy welcome of its gentle glow. 
“The magic,” she called it, “of a boring 
evening at home.” (A Holocaust survivor, 
speaking to the world through its 
televisions from her borrowed podium 

at the Academy Awards.) : blocking the stairs. After trying over 
By candlelight, I read my wife a scene an hour to start an argument, the man 
of a story, the strangely wholesome tale left. : 
of a preacher speaking to a parishioner, The clean-up crew started spray- 
both struggling separately for faith. ing the far end of the sidewalk; peo- 
The words fill up the silence and the dark. | Pe who had always cooperated with 
The room is steeped in the magic them were now slow and reluctant 
of a boring evening at home. to move. But they did move, so 
I give thanks, yet still forget Anne and I went home for an hour’ S 
how delicate is this magic spell, sleep. The phone rang. The pobee 
how quickly banished even from the lives oe ai ee eeu Ae 
of couples, like the one we saw last week, there Gas : 2 Gn = : ee ee 
whose crime against the state is lying by 


a 3 groups of police standing around. 
our window with no other place to sleep. We asked our friend Mark what 


them all perfectly dry. 
Activist Dan Fagan gat mad. Press 


Stevens’. warning. The meeting that-night 
was a rally, which lasted just long enough 
for Dan to vent his anger and stir the 
group’s determination to stay. After his 
speech, Jeff Washington called from the 
City, saying that Stevens had-got it all 
wrong. The sidewalk would be hosed down 
with high-pressure hoses, all right, but this 
was the normal weekly cleaning that pro- 
testers had moved for many times already. 
Maybe it was all a misunderstanding, 
but who knew? Lawyers and volunteer typ- 
ists worked late into the night preparing 
_Civil rights complaints, preparing to file for 
injunctions in the morning. By 3:30 a.m. 
everyone was exhausted, and the com- 
plaints were nowhere near completion. 
Dan went home to sleep. Larry Milligan 
and Lone Wolf came down to join the 
group at the Concourse. A strange 
man in shorts and a cowboy hat 
showed up there. He said he’d inher- 
ited several million dollars, and 
wanted to help. Around 5 a.m., after 
Milligan and Lone Wolf had gone 
home, he started waking everyone 
up. “Come on,” he said, “We’ve got 
to block the stairs. You can’t have 
any effect without getting arrested. 
Despite his offer to bail everyone 
out, the group showed no interest in 


THEY WHO HAVE L 
IARE THOUGHT TO HA 


RIGHT TO ANYTHING. 


releases, went, out telling everyone, about | 


LITTLE, 
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was going on. He said: “We talked to a 
Sergeant Daugherty. He said that they were 
going to start increasing patrols in the area; 
that if they had any complaints they were 
going to come in with a prisoner van. 
They’d tell us, “You’ve got a choice: Either 
leave, or we take you to jail.’ He also said 
that he’d pet! part of today clearing out 
jail space.” 

It sounded intimidating. But I thought I 
should ask the sergeant what he meant. I 
found him nearby in the car. “If that’s a 


problem for you, if you become part of 


the problem, I’ll go ahead and repeat my 
warning, and I'll make it real clear. I’m 
going to take a zero tolerance stance. The 
law’s going to back me up about that...” 

“Zero tolerance toward what?” I won- 
dered. 

“It’s real simple,” Sgt. Daugherty 
answered. “As a supervisor down here, I 
make sure that my officers are enforcing 


~ the law. If somebody’s violating the law, 


then they’re going to be arrested. If in fact 
they want to go ahead and exercise their 
rights as citizens, by all means, go ahead 
and do that. I fully support that. But when 
they cross the line, that’s when I’ve gotta 
step forward.” 

I asked him to be more specific. _ 

He said: “If it’s private property, and if 
the property owner’s asking that person 
who does not belong there to leave, and 
they refuse to leave, then that person who 
owns the property has the right to make a 
citizeén’s arrest, and we’re going to act as 
the agent, step in, and then we’re going to 

“But,” if said, “if this es also hap- 
pens to be a public forum, that is, in 
California law, a place where the public is 
free to come and go, then...” 

He said: “We’re not going to get real 
political about this. If it becomes an issue, 
and it becomes real complex, I’ll call the 
City Attorney. But I’ve got full compli- 
ance. I’ve been out there and talked to 
people like Mark. He’s been real recep- 
tive. I appreciate his respect for the law. 


Where Will We Sleep 


Tonite? 
For the Nimitz Six 


by Claire J. Baker 


Under the stars? The tears 
stars cry, or is it dew, 
are cool. 


Under the full moon’s golden cape? 
The cape shrinks and won’t stretch 
into a circus tent for humanity 
until the elephants and Hens 

laugh. 


Under the freeway overpass? 
In haystacks from heaven’s harvest? 
Sleep under your skin? 


On May 18, 1998, the “Nimitz Six” were 
arrested for conducting a nonviolent occu- 
pation of the San Diego Naval Base. 


And I also respect and understand where 
he’s coming from.” 

“I’m not playing the role of the 
Gestapo,” Daugherty continued. “I’m just 
doing what I need to do while employed by. 
the City as a police officer. Freedom of 
speech? If there’s a public accessway, they 
have a right to be there. If someone steps 


- forward and says, ‘I want this person artest- 


ed,’ we’re going to make sure he under- 
stands what these people can be arrested for 
and what they can’t. We’re not going to 
abuse their rights. I told Mark that; I told 
everybody else that. The nice thing about 
it? Everyone said they appreciated the pro- 
fessional way it was being handled.” 

“T think the police department has done 
pretty well with this,” I agreed. 

“You know what? There’ve been so 
many complex issues it’s been difficult at 
times. It’s so politically sensitive. But 
we're all trying to work together to 
accomplish the same goal. That’s peace in 
the community. We’ve got people that are 
agitated, I'll be honest with you, because 
of homeless issues. It becomes a police 
problem when people call up and say: 
“Hey, they’re violating the law.’ But it’s a 
social problem. It’s frustrating. 

“It’s frustrating for me to see a group 
of people, who are good people, respectful 
people, on the streets. There but by the 
grace of God — that could happen to me 
very easily. When I see professional peo- 
ple on the streets, that’s incredible. 
Women and children on the streets, I 
don’t think any decent police officer 
wants to see that.” 

Returning to the group down the street, 
I saw a paddy wagon coming around the 
corner. The woman driving spoke to a 
man who’d brought a shopping cart into 
the protest the night before, apparently 
unaware that police assume any shopping 
cart with a market’s name on it is stolen. ' 
He emptied the cart and the incident 
ended, but the paddy wagon remained 
nearby for most of the day, while bicycle 
police came by every half hour. No ne 
icant violations were found. 

Monday, the building manager had the 
sidewalk hosed down again, quickly and 
with no warning. He said he’d be doing 
this daily. Demonstrators trying to mop 
the area by the City Hall entrance were 
stopped; the manager said they lacked the 
proper buckets and warning signs. He 
would not provide the equipment .he 
claimed was needed. _ 

George Stevens, responding to speakers 
at the City Council meeting, told them they 
had to “stop breaking the law. I can’t break 
the law; you can’t break the law.” He said 
they couldn’t be eating downstairs “with- 
out cleaning up after yourselves.” : 

It was the next day’s meeting, with a 
smaller crowd, before I had a chance to 


See San Diego Protest page 15 
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Send plone production from 
a minimum-wage sweatshop in 
Texas to a slave-labor factory 
in China, and you can live for 
the rest of your life on your 
share of the profits. 


by Jerry Bratcher 


hile it is frequently diffi- 
cult to state with any exact- 
ness the date that a war 
starts, the “War of 1973” 
started within a year or two of that date, 
and continues now, not only unabated, but 
with greater vigor than heretofore seen. 

The “War” is of course the war against 
_working people, and while you may not 
see the tanks, artillery, and soldiers of the 
enemy, we have suffered far more casual- 
ties than we did in Vietnam, more than 
Korea, more than the First or the Second 
World War. You would have to go back 
to the inaptly named “Civil War” to find a 
conflict that America has been involved in 
that has caused anything like the destruc- 
tion that the “War of 73” has had, is hav- 
ing, will have in years yet to come. 

Let us create some benchmarks, some 
Statistics to use for comparison, so that we 
can examine the damage wrought in this 
subtle, eroding war. All comparison fig- 
ures used herein will be the average of the 
years 1960-1970. 

In the ‘60s, the average number of peo- 
ple who were homeless for more than 10 
days in a year was less than 100,000. In the 
“90s, the number of people to be so home- 
less is estimated at one to three million. In 
the ‘60s, the average number of people to 
die homeless each year was less than 2000. 
In the ‘90s, it is more than 20,000. 

In the ‘60s, less than one percent of the 
population was on any form of public 
assistance. In the ‘90s, it’s about 10 per- 
cent. In the ‘60s, your average wage earn- 
er could support a wife, two children, and 
buy a house on one income. In the ‘90s, it 
takes more than twice as many work 
- hours to support a family. 
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The deadly result of 25 years of the hidden war of owners against workers and poor people. 


In the ‘60s, the average company presi- 
dent made five times as much as his aver- 
age employee. In the ‘90s that has risen to 
175 times as much. 

There have always been, and will 
always be, classes in sOciety; it’s just that 
what used to be a working class has been 
joined by a sub-working class. The sub- 
working class once had the bottom-tier 
jobs; they never made much money, and 
were unable to provide well for their fam- 
ilies, but they could almost always find 
work, and did almost always find work. 

In the ‘60s, the number of people of 
working age who weren’t working for pay 


but were looking for work was about 4%. 
That was then the definition of unem- 
ployed. In the ‘90s, the percentage of peo- 
ple of working age that are not working 
(same qualification) is about 30%. The 
“official” unemployment: eae has 
remained quite low as various ‘ ‘account- 
ing” changes are made to exclude from 
the measure certain groups that now seem 
to be permanently unemployed. 

Once upon a time, the working class and 
the owner class had to get in bed together in 
order for the system to crank out anything 
of value. Opposing sides. A truce. 


Today, owners (and their managers) 


A Reflection by Ruben Botello 


hen I get depressed about ~ 


the injustices of the world, 
I think of children laugh- 
ing, singing, playing, and 

dancing, as if they were still in heaven. 
What makes the rich so cruel that they 
would deprive these children and genera- 
tions to come of a better world? Why do 
the upper classes hoard their riches — and 
exploit, abuse, and neglect the poor, caus- 


ing millions of precious children to gravely 


suffer and to die needlessly every year in 
the United States and around the world? 
Our children inherit our poverty, while 


the children of the rich inherit their 


wealth. Our children inherit our power- 
lessness, as their children inherit nations, 
governments, and armies to manipulate 
and control for selfish gain. 

Religion is no less corrupt. It would be 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for religion to scold the rich 
for their cruelty, selfishness, and, greed. 
Like government, religion prefers to 
blame the poor for our lot, or our Creator, 
science, the devil or whatever. 

Seldom will you hear religion blaming 
the rich for the horrendous death, pain, 
and suffering they knowingly and mali- 
ciously cause, every day and increasingly 
so, while worshipping their Almighty 
Dollar. When will this unholy alliance 
between religion, government, and the 
rich be broken? This heartless trinity 
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Why do the upper classes hoard their riches — and exploit, 
abuse, and neglect the poor, causing millions of precious — 
children to gravely suffer and to die needlessly every year? 


reigns on earth as in hell, like the 
antichrist or whatever you want to call 
this monstrosity. 

Can we beat it? No. Can we defeat it? 
No, unless we believe; unless we have 


faith in the power of the one true and only 
God, the Creator of all heaven and earth. 


This is the only power that can overcome 


the worldly wickedness of the rich and 
well-to-do on this plane. 
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have found that they can move their jobs 
to many locations, here and abroad, and 
move production between them, or aban- 
don sites altogether, to keep workers from 
gaining the power (little as it was) that 
came. from being one of the essential com- 
ponents of production. 

In this war of the OwHershiy” and man- 
agerial class against workers, tens of thou- 
sands have died already. In a conventional 
war there will be casualties on both sides. 
In this- particular and hidden war, the 
ownership and management-class have 


See The War on the Poor page 15 


Where Do They Go 


When It Rains? 
| by Nancy Warder 


the shopping carts are missing 
from streaming streets 

no one tries to sleep 

huddled in wet doorways | 


what happened to the people of the 
streets? 

no roofs over their heads 

no room at the shelters 

are they trying to keep dry 

under freeways? 

are they riding buses all night? 
maybe they flew South like birds 
but they have no wings 


where do they go when it rains? 


There are unseen forces with the home- 
less always, and we shall overcome 
despite all odds against us. 

We shall not hate our enemies, but love 
them, as God loves us. We shall suffer 
and endure for our children’s sake, and for 
all posterity. 

Survivors — honest, faithful and true 
— we are social outcasts, branded and 
condemned for the crime of being poor. 
Down in the gutter or caged behind bars. 
Society will hate and condemn us, but 
God will never leave us. 

God loves you and me, good brothers 
and sisters, and God is all the power we 
need to create a better world for ourselves, 
our children, and generations to come. 
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Equal Health Care, Yes — Involuntary Treatment, No 
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Sally Zinman, left, director of the California Network of Mental Health Clients. 


Position on parity by the California 
N etwork of Mental Health: Clients - 


ne of the organizing purposes 
of the California Network of 


Mental Health Clients was to. 


eliminate prejudice and dis- 
crimination against mental health clients. 


legislation. The intent of promoting health 


- Care, parity 1s to enhance anti-discrimination; 


The Network supports ending legal and civil — 


discrimination of persons with mental dis- 
abilities in all areas of life —- education, 
employment, housing and health care. 
Clearly then, the Network is for parity 
in health care coverage, providing persons 
with mental disabilities the same level of 
insurance coverage as persons with other 
health problems. (Although there is a mix- 
ture cf opinion among Network members 


~aS.to,the existeace.of a physiolegical.jbase \, 


' consent U, upon, 4 person” s 


sinfog mental and emotional, problems. in, liv- 


however, involuntary treatment in health 
care coverage for persons with psychiatric 
disabilities enhances discrimination. 
Legislation including involuntary treat- 
ment perpetuates discrimination by treat- 
ing one group of persons differently than 
all other groups of persons — for whom 


health care is by choice and voluntary. It 


ing.) However, the Network is against any * 
health care parity legislation that includes — 


coverage for involuntary treatment. 
Involuntary treatment should be exclud- 
ed from coverage in any health care parity 


perpetuates a double standard, reinforcing 
all the prejudicial views of mental health 
clients, from childlike to incompetent. 
Rather than being, as it has been 
called, the campaign to end discrimina- 
tion, it will be a campaign that defends 
and, in fact, increases, discrimination. 
Involuntary treatment in itself is a vio- 


‘Yation: ‘of ‘pérsonhaod, infusion “without 
‘body an ‘and mind. It 


1110, 


is so repugnant to human understanding 
that medical interventions, with the 
exception of psychiatric, are soundly 


“based on choice, with clear and complete 
consent policies. The idea of requiring 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
July 1998 


1. Always try to be a little kinder than is necessary. 
| JM. BARRIE (English writer), The Little White Bird, 1902. 


42.1 always. divide people into. two groups. Those who live by what they know to ‘be 2 a 
lie, and those who live by what they believe, falsely, to be the truth. 
CHRISTOPHER HAMPTON, The Philanthropist, 1970 


3. When you’ re poor, you grow up fast. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY, Lady Sings the Blues, 1956 


4. Philanthropy is commendable, but it must not cause the philanthropist to overlook 
the circumstances of economic injustice which make philanthropy necessary. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Strength to Love, 1963 


5. Hope begins in the dark, the stubborn hope that if you just show up and try to do 
the right thing, the dawn will come. You wait and watch and work: you don’t eye up. 


ANNE LAMOTT, Bird by Bird, 1995 


6. We are here to help each other get through this thing, whatever it is. 
MARK VONNEGUT, quoted in Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., Timequake, 1997 


7. The genius of the United States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures, 
nor in its ambassadors or authors or colleges, or churches, or parlors, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors, but always most in the common people. 

WALT WHITMAN, preface to Leaves of Grass, 1855 


8. Better a live beggar than a dead emperor. 


SAYING (CHINESE) 


9. Swords will be beaten into plowshares only after hearts of stone are transformed 


into hearts of flesh. 


10. The brave may know defeat but never despair. 


11. The hunger of one is the shame of all. 


12. Where there is love, giving and receiving are one. 
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Leonard Frank is completing work on a book of quotations scheduled for publication this fall. 
The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack. 


payment for the violation of one’s own 
civil rights, is cruel. 

The Network did a survey several 
years ago in which 53% of the clients 
interviewed reported that the fear of 
forced treatment caused them to avoid all 
treatment for psychological or emotional 
problems. Clearly, the experience of 
involuntary treatment is traumatic. 

To many, including the California 
Network of Mental Health Clients, invol- 
untary treatment is an ineffective and 
harmful way of helping people. To others, 
who believe it is at times necessary, it is 
seen as a last resort and the least effective 
way of helping persons in distress. Yet, 


all indications are that health care parity 


that includes involuntary treatment will 
increase its use. : 

If private insurance companies cover 
involuntary treatment, more people, who 
otherwise would be released and/or 
enrolled in community services, will be 
involuntarily detained. Private hospitals, 
as is their’ seid will ct involuntary 
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detainees until their insurance monies run 
out. Monies that could have been used for 
community services will have been spent. 

If monies were available for only vol- 
untary services, there would be more 
incentive to develop effective, client-dri- 
ven community services instead of contin- 
uing the traditional, least effective hospi- 
tal-based interventions. 

Parity that includes involuntary hospi- 
talization defies the trend of the mental 
health system for the last 25 years, which 
is for services in the community. It would 
increase the worst of mental health treat- 
ment and decrease the best. _ 
. Clients have discussed this issue in 
many different venues, nationwide and 
statewide. The clear consensus is that 
clients want monies to be available for use 
in community alternatives and not for 
involuntary treatment, which is seen as 
both immoral and harmful and, by defini- 
tion, against our will. 


San Jose Food Not Bombs Declares 
That Parks Are for All the People — 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


4 an Jose activists continue to press 
for the right of homeless people to 
frequent St. James Park. For the 

homeless people of San Jose who have 


| little chance of finding housing, simply 


being allowed to be in public spaces is 
becoming more and more impossible. 

In a city of 840,000, with up to 20,000 
people, without a place to sleep on any 
given - cnight..of 1 the: b-year,.’ shelter space, is” 
grossly inadequate. Sandy Perry: of the - 
Community Homeless Alliance Ministry 


(CHAM) said, “San Jose has the highest 


housing costs in the country. Yet despite © 


a $293 million redevelopment budget 
surplus, it claims it cannot afford to 
invest more than the legal minimum in 
low-cost housing.” 

San Jose, under Mayor Susan Hammer, 
passed a law in 1997 which prohibits sit- 
ting down on the sidewalk under threat of 
misdemeanor arrest in a 66-block area of 
the downtown, leaving only the city parks 
as refuges for homeless people [see Street 
‘Spirit, May, 1997]. The Downtown 
Association now plans to gentrify St. 


| James Park with a variety of affluent pas- 


times [Street Spirit, June, 1998]; andthe 


| police are targeting the neighborhood poor 


and the homeless, i.e., the traditional com- 
munity that uses the park. 
NEWSPAPER SMEARS THE HOMELESS 
As in San Francisco last fall, the mer- 
chant/police attack first began with a series 
of anti-homeless newspaper articles. The 


San Jose Mercury News turidly headlined © 


St. James Park as “a haven for junkies” 
and home of “‘bus-stop stabbings.” 

Next, a phony residents’ association 
— actually a police-backed creation 
called Take Back the Park — denounces 
“junkies, winos and bums” to paint the 


park as a center of crime and disorder 


requiring the police sweeps. The Horace 
Mann Association, acting as a 
business/police front group, then spends 
$100,000 for an architect in a homeless- 
hostile redevelopment plan. 

“Families have been using the park 
the whole time,” said Adam Welsh of 
San Jose Food Not, Bombs (SJFNB). 
When asked about reports of hypodermic 
needles found in the park, his voice rose 
sharply. “That is a total outright lie! 
When an organizer wanted to plan an 
Easter egg hunt in St. James Park, the 
police told him to search the park with a 
metal detector looking for hypodermic 


needles. There were no needles.” 

At the “Music in the Other Park” fes- 
tival on June 25, SJFNB fed people and 
circulated a flier, “Downtown is for 
Everyone,” accusing the Horace Mann 
Association of planning to “resettle” St. 
James Park with “upscale residents.” 
Residents who “keep up with the Jones” 
will be considered good guys, fully 
enfranchised into the privileges of citi- 

—zenship. while those _who. fall behind 
» shall increasingly become suspect and 
barred from civic space as undesirables. 

Foop Not BoMBs FIGHTS BACK 

The June 25th festival was sponsored, 
in part, by the City of San Jose. A 
Downtown Association dignitary darted 
in front of TV cameras insisting SJFNB’s 
feedings were not needed and a health 
hazard. SJFNB activists marched through 
the crowd with signs saying: “Humans 
Aren’t Commodities;” “Free Mama Faye 
— POW of St. James Park;” and “Victor 
Duran Was Beaten to Death by San Jose 
Cops.” 

Police officers on hopebacke on bicy- 
cles, and on foot clustered near the food 

‘tables and shadowed the marchers. In 
response, young protesters turned the 
~- SJPD operation around by rushing in with 
placards for guerrilla photo-ops, using 
their own video camera. After one FNBer 
draped a sign saying, “No Respect for 
Killer Cops or Their Cover-up Partners,” 
in front of the milling crowd of cops, San 
Jose’s finest hastily dispersed. 

-A few minutes later, the police took 
issue with a crude cardboard sign hung 
on the Robert F. Kennedy monument, 
declaring: “No Redevelopment of St. 
James Park — no pig hype — Back 
Off!” Previously ignored, the sign | 
became the center of attention as officers 
stalked about looking for suspects. 

“You can’t place a sign on a monu- 
ment,” one officer explained to a skepti- 
cal man nearby. “The First Amendment 
does not apply to monuments!” Street 
Spirit’s Robert Norse loudly announced 
to the passersby. Unable to find the crim- 
inal sign-placer, the officers took the sign 
itself into custody. “Give it to the 
mayor!” offered Wolf of CHAM. “Give 
it to the governor,” he called out as six 
San Jose police officers confiscated the 
offending cardboard and escorted it out 
of the park. 


For more information: San Jose FNB 
(408) 973-1031; CHAM (408) 345-2353. 
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‘Civil Rights Are Not for Sale’ 
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Merchant pressure has escalated police crackdowns on homeless youth. 


Operation Ave-Watch 


from page one 


“Are they just pacifying busi- 
ness owners? When you’re 16 
years old and homeless, and 
your only real contact with 
adults is when they arrest you, 
that’s really going to make you 
hate them and not want to be 

_ part of society.” —Lyn Duff, formerly 
homeless youth advocate 


In a motion’ made” by PRC 
Commissioner Claire Zellman, the PRC 
recommended to the Berkeley City 
Council that it immediately end Operation 
Ave-Watch, and that any such police 
actions in the future be brought before the 
PRC and the council for prior approval. 


Many homeless youth told the PRC 
that the Berkeley police were creating a - 


hostile, frightening environment on 
Telegraph Avenue by citing and arresting 
them for trespassing and sitting on public 
sidewalks, and harassing them for “look- 
ing different” or owning unlicensed dogs. 
Attorney Osha Neumann testified to 


the PRC that, since the Berkeley City 


Council acted to repeal Measure O’s ban 
on sitting on sidewalks, all trespassing 
citations for sitting on the sidewalk are 
patently illegal. Even though the Berkeley 
city attorney and police officers con- 
firmed to him that it is no longer a crime 
to sit on the sidewalk, Neumann said that 
homeless youth were cited for trespassing 
on June 19 simply for sitting on a side- 
walk in front of Cody’s Books. 

“There is an illegal element on 
Telegraph Avenue,” Neumann testified. 
“Unfortunately, it’s now the police. And it 
is absolutely clear both from the testimo- 
ny of the city attorney of Berkeley and 
our own police officers that what they are 
doing is illegal. It is simply unconstitu- 
tional. So now really it’s up to us to make 
sure the police obey the law.” 

ORWELLIAN OVERTONES 

The officially designated name of the 
crackdown — Operation Ave-Watch — 
carries ominous, Orwellian overtones, 
conjuring up images of a police-state 
operation aimed at keeping an intimidated 
populace under constant surveillance. As 
police cruisers swept up and down 
Telegraph Avenue in late June monitoring 
street youth, with the “Orca” black-and- 
white police substation deployed nearby, 
activists questioned whether civil rights 
were being suspended for certain age 


groups and income levels. 

“Civil rights are not for sale,” said 
activist Carol Denney. “I object to the dis- 
proportionate public resources being spent 
to placate a whining merchant group 
which can’t seem to understand that the 
area around the campus will always attract 
youth rather than 4th Street-style money.” 

Denney and Keith McHenry set up a 
colorful protest — “Cody’s Unexpected 
Shower and Water Sports Program” — to 
mock the frequent, unscheduled spraying of 
street persons outside the bookstore owned 
by Andy Ross, as well as the several daily 
hose-downs by the public works depart- 


'ment’s “Big Green Clean Machine.’ : 
“It’s all about intimidation if you ask ° 


me,” said Denney about Operation Ave- 
Watch. “They are targeting street youth 
culture. I really resent the implication of 
this cleaning program that human beings 
are filth.” 


FOR YOUTH, NO DIRECTION HOME 


Lyn Duff, 22, a youth advocate who 
was homeless throughout her adolescence, 
said in an interview, “The thing about the 
police sweeps is that these adults who 
have the opportunity to make contact with 
homeless youth: Are they really dealing 
with their problems, or are they just paci- 
fying business owners? When you’re 16 
years old and homeless, and your only 
real contact with adults is when they 
arrest you, that’s really going to make you 
hate them and not want to be part of soci- 
ety. When you’re 16 and homeless, you’re 
alienated enough from society as it is.” 

Duff, who now works at Pacific News 
Service, said that during her years of being 
homeless as a teenager in the East Bay, she 
and her homeless friends found that most 
people “aren’t there to help you.” 

“With the young people on the street, 
they really have no choice — it’s not like 
there’s anywhere to go,” Duff said. “To 
be a kid and to be hanging out there and 
panhandling and spending your time with 
your friends — and your only contact 
with adults is when they come to arrest 
you — what kind of image does that give 
kids of the adults in their world? That just 
reinforces the kids’ past experience that 
adults are there to punish them and have 
an adversarial relationship, and that adults 
aren’t there to care for the kid, to help 
them or parent them or love them.” 

Describing the nearly complete lack of 
shelter for homeless youth in the East 
Bay, Duff told of her attempt two weeks 
ago to find a shelter for a 17-year-old 
friend who is homeless. “We spent weeks 
trying to get her into a shelter or anything 
in the East Bay, and we couldn’t find any- 


“Join Cody’s Shower and Water Sport Program.” Keith McHenry and 


Carol Denney use satire to protest the role of Cody’s Books in spraying 
hoses to cleanse Telegraph Avenue of homeless youth. 


thing,” Duff said. “She’s from the East 
Bay, but we finally could only find her a 
shelter in Marin.” 


CRACKDOWN INCITED BY MERCHANTS 


Almost invariably, police sweeps in the - 


Bay Area are instigated by merchants who 
use their economic clout to pressure the 
city manager and the cop on the beat to 
drive homeless people out of what are 
indisputably public spaces open, by law, to 
all citizens. In the case of Operation Ave- 
Watch, advocates point the finger at such 
Telegraph Ave. businesses as Cody’s and 
Moe’s bookstores and Amoeba Records. | 
Advocates are asking pointed questions 


- of Berkeley city officials: If only ‘a Smiall 


fraction of the people on Telegraph cause 
any turmoil, why is there such a massive 
act of discrimination being practiced 
against an entire group of people? Why do 
merchants get special treatment by city 
leaders and police, who sweep people off 
public sidewalks as if business owners 
had won some monopoly on public space? 
And how can any democracy support a 
socioeconomic cleansing based on eco- 
nomic class and age? 

Andrea Prichett, a founding member of 
Copwatch, said, “The intention of this 
crackdown is to make life so miserable for 
homeless people that they leave the area. 


- And I think that’s wrong. I think discrimi- 


nation against any kind of people — no 
matter what, no matter who — is wrong.” 

“I was outraged that our politicians 
would be so cynical and would use these 
kids as pawns in their political campaign,” 
Prichett told Street Spirit. “This is almost 
an annual issue — a pre-election wedge 
issue.” 

Noting that the police sweeps are 
accompanied by animal-control officers, 
mental-health workers, and public works 
employees spraying the sidewalks with a 
high-pressure mixture of water and chem- 
icals, Prichett said that Operation Ave- 


‘Watch itself is highly disruptive of normal 


life on Telegraph. “I’ve heard city offi- 
cials complain. about what they call ‘ser- 
vice-resistant homeless people,’ and it’s 
no wonder that people grow hostile to 
these so-called services when they’re used 
as part of a police arsenal.” 
END RUN AROUND CIVILIAN REVIEW 

In years past, Prichett pointed out, 
when Berkeley police were planning some 
sort of sweep or unusual measure, they 
would discuss it with the PRC first, which 
could take it to the Berkeley City Council, 
thus maintaining civilian control. 

“Now they’re running these paramili- 
tary style exercises,” she said. “It’s like an 
occupying force on Telegraph Avenue. 


The PRC really had no information about 
it. ’'m really concerned that our current 
chief of police is attempting to do an end 
run around the civilian review process.” 

That concern was echoed by James 
Chanin of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, who testified that, in years past, 
the police department would come to the 
Police Review Commission for consulta- 
tion before launching a sweep. 

“But you’re not running this police 
department anymore, and neither is the 
city council,” said Chanin. “This program 
was dreamed up in the city manager’s 
office with absolutely no public input 


> “whatsoever from the’ conimission or ‘the 
‘council? Tt’ was‘then ‘presénted as a fait 


accompli, and the police chief is not even 
here tonight and that’s outrageous. 

“Please stop it now. In your hearts you 
all know this will not work. You all know 
this is a waste of money. So stop it now 
before more money is wasted, and more 
people who are poor are criminalized.” 

Denney reproached Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington for 
initially supporting the “cleansing” of 
Telegraph Avenue, and called on him to 
show moral leadership by holding a press 
conference in front of Cody’s Books to 
call for an end to Operation Ave-Watch. 
“Kriss Worthington doesn’t need five 
votes to take a stand against human rights 
violations. He alone can stop this. It’s his 
district. It’s his constituency.” 

Frances Townes, founder of the 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless, told the PRC 
meeting, “I just don’t think that we can 
treat people as non-people, especially our 
young people.” But she pointed out that 
Operation Ave-Watch did not simply 
emanate from the police, but from higher- 
up city officials. “I don’t only blame the 
police,” Townes said. “I blame the admin- 
istration of this city that made this hap- 
pen. And it’s a political season. Don’t for- 
get — it’s a political season!” 

Prichett described, in emotional tones, 
why she believes the persecution of 
homeless youth in Berkeley has echoes 
going back to the civil rights era. 

“At 3:30 in the afternoon,” she said, “a 
woman was sitting with a baby on the 
sidewalk, perfectly within her rights. And 
I have to tell you, it reminded me some- 
what of Rosa Parks. Because she’s sur- 
rounded by police officers, and the public 
works guy is blasting away at an already 
clean sidewalk. And the police came up 
and say, ‘Well, are you going to move?’ 

“And she looked at that officer and she 
said, ‘Officer, I’m tired of moving five 
times a day.’” 


Diana Darnell creates art at St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland as part of the Growing Freedom project. 


Story and photos by Susan Werner 


eniors circled round for the 

Growing Freedom att project at 

St. Mary’s Center in Oakland on 
the common ground of yearning 
for liberation. They were inspired by the 
_writings of death row prisoner Jarvis 
Masters and the transformation of his life 
behind bars. They too were discovering 
their passion for “growing freedom.” 

St. Mary’s Center is a nonprofit 
agency, that, serves lowzincome, seniors, 
» families, and, preschoolers; Seniors fea- 
tured in this article participate in the 
homeless case management and on-site 
alcohol/drug recovery programs. 

Initially, many seniors felt inhibited 
about expressing themselves through art. 
In acknowledging their struggles with 
bondage they felt an enlivening release. 
Colorful, vibrant energy was infused in 
their art (see “An Artful Journey to 
Freedom,” Street Spirit, June, 1998). 

Facilitators Sister Toni Longo and 
Carolyn Carr introduced readings and 
meditations about opening to compassion 
and love for oneself. This focus and the 
energy held by the circle guided the artists 
to create from a deep inner connection. 

Seniors experienced self-appreciation 

-and described. ways of caring for them-. 
selves: “I take in beauty from others as 
food for my heart.” “I was good to myself 
‘and exercised this rundown body of 
mine.” “I followed through with taking 
care of business.” “I found patience.” 

The seniors felt akin to Jarvis, who real- 
ized limitations in seeking inner peace just 
for oneself. They understood his need to 
truly. care for others. Jarvis wrote: “Now I 
_ believe love and compassion are things to 
extend to others. It’s a dangerous adven- 
ture to share them in a place like San 
Quentin. Yet I see now that we become 
better people if we can touch a hardened 
soul, bring joy unto someone’ life.” 

When the seniors contacted their own 
loving fullness they naturally wanted to 
give of themselves. They gave in different 
ways: “I’ve been meeting people with a 
smile.” “The time here has been real 
touching; I wrote a song for the group.” 
“Giving makes me happy and makes oth- 
ers happy too, gives me purpose.” 

The seniors’ art and stories revealed 
emergence from shackles of despair and 
desperation to bonds of hope and kind- 
ness. With poignancy they recounted lives 
they had lived and lost. With exuberance 
they portrayed resurrection of the only life 


“This is my life,” says Warren Barnes (right) of his 
painting of colorful, ever-changing truth. Carolyn 
Carr, a local artist, (left) facilitated this art project. 


they could save. 

Each person’s path of growing free- 
dom looked different, yet all were paved 
by similar stepping stones. At rock bottom 
many found the pain of hurting oneself 
and others had become unbearable. 
Freedom became rooted in longing to rec- 
oncile with loved ones, aligning with a 


higher power, responding to encourage- 


ment from others, living as one’s true self, 
and giving of oneself. 
Caring human connections were of deep 


_ impprtance;, They understobd Jarvis 's grati- 


tude, expressed behind prison walls: “It is 
almost unimaginable to think of what I 
might be like if I didn’t have the dharma, 
my teacher, and the love and care of my 
friends. They have enabled me to turn a sit- 
uation as bad as mine into an opportunity 
to be of some benefit... to make a differ- 
ence in my own life and in the world.” 

In concluding the Growing Freedom 
project, the artists shared their art and sto- 
ries of trials and triumphs with the group. 
Walls of isolation and separation were dis- 
mantled and replaced by support for new 
direction in their lives. Their respect for 
one another helped them relearn their love- 
liness. With joy, seniors told the following 
stories of living true to themselves. © 


JOHN HOUSE 


When I first came to St. Mary’ s 
Center, I felt lost and alone. I was against 
the system and all the people running the 


system. I was an alcoholic and had been 


hooked on crack since age 55. Seven 
years of bondage to cocaine left me home- 
less, penniless, and alienated from my 
family and friends. 

At St. Mary’s, the Caseworker: gave 
me courage, self-esteem, and got me to 
Start a 12-step program. I came out of 
denial and admitted my life was unman- 
ageable. I turned my life over to God. I’m 
taking a day at a time, working my’ steps 
and my higher power has taken my mind. 
My mind and blood vessels are healing. 
I’m coming back, slowly but surely. 

I came to meetings at St. Mary’s every 
day and found brothers and sisters of the 
same vibe looking for peace, happiness, 
and love. I found family. The caseworkers 
had patience and time to help me find a 
place to stay. I learned people do care 
about me and know I’m real about turning 
my life around. 

Everyone told me it would come and I 
learned to wait and to have patience. Now 
I’m housed. The day I moved into my 
home was the happiest day of my life. I 


_ screwed. up in the first place and pretty 
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drew my home, my “castle.” I see 
improvement in my life and have some- 
thing to live for. I than St. Mary’s Center 
and the caseworkers who gave me confi- 
dence and said it would come in time. 

I continue to feel good about myself 
and to think positive. I drew the face of 
peace and happiness I now wear. My col- 
lage, HAVE LOVE, GIVE LOVE, 
expresses something I didn’t know was in 
me. I included a picture of people talking 
with each other because understanding 
anche | is the est thing in the 
world. We talk; we might not agree, but 
we respect each other. 

In this art project I discovered I could 
be free to express the inner me. I felt calm 
expressing love and tenderness I didn’t 
know I had. At one time I didn’t care 
what I did to another person or myself. 
I’m no longer in bondage. I do have a 
heart. Love and kindness rub off on me 
when I’m around positive people. When 
I’m on the right track, the good that’s in 
me flows out like a river. 


RICHARD MINGUS 


I’ve always led a life of bondage. I’m 
57 years old and have done drugs for 32 


years. I'd just take what I wanted and had 


no respect. I didn’t care about anything. I 


- was always rebelling. The more I rebelled 


the deeper in bondage I’d get. I’ve been in 
jail and have lived on the streets. 

I was raised in a family where every- 
one drank to have a good time. I drank 
and didn’t have a good time. I’d get mad 
and angry and violent and do things I’d be 
sorry for and go out again. I’d have a 
drink and drink again to patch up what I 


soon the circle was spinning and spinning 
and never stopped. That’s bondage. 

None of my family wanted me. When 
my son went to jail I felt that it was my 
doing based on the way I raised him. I had 
introduced him to drugs. Meanwhile, all 
these years I hated doing drugs. I didn’t 
care if I lived or died. I was in a black 
hole always looking for a way to escape 
and be free. 

I came to St. Mary’s Center for help. 
The staff bent over backwards to get me 
shelter. I started coming to St. Mary’s reg- 
ularly. I surprised myself. I love it here. At 
St. Mary’s I receive love from people who 
listen and care. I attend Recovery 55 every 
day. I’m just mad St. Mary’s is not open on 
weekends. I’d come then too. I don’t do 
deals here; I just do what’s needed. 

I’m staying away from the “help” of 


direction of freedone 
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Rich Mingus painted a multicolored peace sign 
to celebrate his release from bondage. “Peace is 
people working together, getting along...” 


old friends. I’m making changes in my 
life now so nothing will be in the way of 
being reunited with my eight-year-old 
daughter. 

When I started the art project I thought 
it was a bunch of bullshit. I didn’t think 
making art would help me. I didn’t know 
what to do or how to express myself. 
When I did art, I started to relax and felt 
relieved. As I drew bondage, I felt stuck 
in the center of a cyclone where I thought 


7D Dore 


~dtew a Spiral. the 1 ‘reached the outer edge 
of the spiral I knew I was on the way out. 

I'll never forget the feeling of opening 
that followed. I drew myself with electric 
colors. I felt more sociable. I recognized 
that everyone else was in the same boat 
coming back to themselves again. I don’t 
know how I got in the black hole and I 
don’t want to go back there; and I won’t! 

I drew a peace sign. Peace is people 
working together, getting along, and saying 
what’s on one’s mind. That’s what I’ve 
always wanted. I used to fear expressing 
my opinions and feelings. I didn’t trust peo- 
ple and never knew who was a backstabber. 
Now I’m free to show the real me. I like 
myself. I painted a smiling face to show the 
relaxed me I’ve never known before. 

I’ve finally made progress. What made 
a difference was being around “family” 


and feeling energy move out doing the art 


See Circle Round for Freedom page nine - 


links in chains are ‘broken . _ 


| when communicating; — 


self-induced shackles are erased _ : 
when the eyes of the soul are opened 


and freedom c can be seen more cea q 
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Six Houses in Six Days in Oakland 


_New homeowners to gain independence thanks to East Bay Habitat for Humanity 


In East Oakland, low-income peop 
by Diane Rezendes Khirallah 


hile many people through- 
out the East Bay will cele- 
brate the Fourth of July at 
backyard barbecues, a 
group of committed volunteers will help 
six families in Oakland gain their housing 
independence. On July 3-5 and again on 
July 10-12, hundreds of volunteers from 
Oakland and throughout the Bay Area 
will converge on the Sobrante Park neigh- 
borhood of East Oakland to help six fami- 
lies in need realize the great American 
_ dream of owning their own home. 


uild their own homes. Cindy Chin photo ~ 


lies who have to struggle just to survive 
amidst deplorable, often inhuman living 
conditions,” said Joel Mackey, executive 
director of East Bay Habitat for 
Humanity. “These conditions are unac- 
ceptable. Our goal is quite basic, really: a 
simple, decent place to live.” 

Yet for thousands of Oakland’s work- 


East Bay Habitat for Humanity is hav- |S , 


WOT 


ing a 1998 Build-A-Thon where volunteers 


of all skill levels will make it their goal to 
frame six houses in six days at the 105th 
Avenue Development. Volunteers raise 
money through pledges and there are also 
several corporate sponsors. EBH is already 
well on the way to reaching its goal of rais- 
ing $100,000, all of which will go to pay 
for the construction of these homes. 

According to the Office of Housing and 
Neighborhood Development, overcrowd- 
ing conditions among renters in Alameda 
County almost doubled, from 8.2% to 
15.7%, between the 1980 and 1990 census 
years, and severe overcrowding more than 
doubled, from 3.8% to 9.2%. 

“That translates to thousands of fami- 


Dy, EAST BAY 
47 FoR HUN 


ing poor, that goal is unattainable and 
ever-receding. According to the 1990 cen- 
sus, it’s nearly impossible for large por- 
tions of Oakland’s population even to 
enter the housing market. It is impractical _ 
for renters in this income range to think 
about such niceties as saving for a down 
“payment; it’s not unusual for rent to be 


anity’s 1997 Build-A-Thon. 


50% of income, and rents as high as 80% 
of monthly income are not unheard of. 
For a point of comparison, HUD consid- 
ers payments in excess of 30% of house- 
hold income an excessive cost burden 

But the volunteers at Habitat remain 
undaunted. The Build-A-Thon kicks off 
Habitat’s 1998-99 building year and is 


“That translates to thousands 
of families who have to strug- 
gle just to survive amidst 
deplorable, often inhuman 
living conditions. These-con=:: 
ditions are unacceptable. Our 
goal is quite basic, really: a 


simple, decent place to live.” 
— Joel Mackey, executive director, 


East Bay Habitat for Humanity 


part of their vision to provide every man, 
woman, and child with a simple, decent 
place to live. Habitat works at the local 
level, building homes in partnership with 
families in need and volunteers from the 
community. In fact, volunteers provide 
some 90% of the money and labor neces- 
sary to build the homes. . EI 


Cindy Chin photo 


BRICK-BY-BRICK & BLOCK-BY-BLOCK 


Homeowners put in 500 hours of sweat 
equity, working on their own and their 
neighbors’ homes. Homeowners also 
make interest-free mortgage payments, 
which in turn, are recycled back into the 
construction of future Habitat homes. 

For Rashad Shaheed, Habitat has had 
an enduring, positive effect in his family’s 
life. “Coming from a two-bedroom apart- 
ment with six children, having a home has 
made life more comfortable and less 
stressful. Having a home has allowed us 
to focus on other things like working and 
continuing our education.” 

“OURS volintéers ‘and hotheowners build 


“Houses ‘biick? BY Brick? the Cb mitninity is 


rebuilt block-by-block. Of the effort, 
Construction Supervisor Roger Rushing 
said, “As a builder, it is particularly grati- 
fying to build something that is needed, 
not just wanted.” 

East Bay Habitat for Humanity is an 
independent affiliate of Habitat for 
Humanity International in 1988. East Bay 
Habitat gives 10% of the funds it raises as 
a tithe to Habitat for Humanity 
International in Americus, Georgia. 
Through the international office and more 
than 1,400 independent affiliates in the 
United States and Canada, more than 
60,000 families, or 300,000 Bee now 
own “a asiniple plea Wee to live.” 


Circle Round for Freedom 
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work. I’ve been with a lot of organiza- 


tions but I’ve never felt like I do now. I’m 
with people who care. St. Mary’s Center 
fooled me big time. At St. Mary’s, I found 
people who have been in the same place 
as me. No one is better than anyone else. I 
say this from. my heart. _ 

My life is right here with smiles. of 


freedom. J talk about my problems. No- 
more drugs and no more violence. When 


on drugs I hurt my family and friends. 
This hurt will never go away. I don’t yet 
know how to make it up to them. It’Il take 
time and patience and hanging in there. 

I haven’t gone stone crazy because St. 
‘Mary’s helped me and is still helping me. 
I’m now not ashamed nor proud of my drug 
use — just another lesson learned. I now 
have will power to be drug free. The whole 
world is new to me. I want to make a differ- 
ence to help our youth. Id like to talk to 
youngsters and turn them off from doing 
drugs. My daughter needs her Dad and I 
went to be a model for my son. Doing for 
my children means the world to me. 


BILL WIGFALL 


When I got out of high school, I went 
into music and for 20 years I traveled 
inside and outside the U.S. I made 
albums. I was introduced to drugs while 
singing and got hooked on speed. 

In 1968 I got busted and went to San 
Quentin. In those four years in hell I 
couldn’t see my kids. I remembered my 
mother and my family in my heart to keep 

me alive. I realized I hadn’t appreciated 
the freedom I had in my life. I had let go 
of hope and prosperity. 

I began to find my higher power while 
in San Quentin. I was the lead singer for a 
prison choir and made an album in 1971. 
When I came out I kept singing and 
returned to doing drugs. I started using 
cocaine. 

I became homeless on the streets in 
1993. One day when I was high, my six- 
year-old daughter looked me in the eye 
and said, “Daddy, I don’t want you to do 
that.” She was crying and I cried. We both 
fell to our knees. I told her I would never 
do that again. This changed my life. 
Never underestimate children. They know 
what’s going on. I now see the light in 
her. I drew a picture of my daughter, my 
bridge to freedom, and myself walking on 


the beach together. 

When I first came to St. Mary’s Center 
in 1996 I was still in denial. I relapsed for 
a few months. Gradually I opened up to 
the group and began to get my self-esteem 
back. St. Mary’s supported me 100 per- 
cent. My case worker helped me find 
independent housing through the Shelter 
Plus Care program. 

__I’m back on the right track one day at a 
time. I pray to my higher power to keep me 
going and to give:me strength. The Lord 
takes care of me and answers my prayers. I 
pray daily now, not only when I’m in trou- 
ble. I speak to groups of people about 
straightening my life out. That strengthens 
me. I want to go to 'school to become a 


counselor to work with people on alcohol 


and. drugs. I want to help people know 
there’s a way out and a better way to live. 

I painted bright colored flowers as a 
tribute to my mother. She brought me a lot 
‘of happiness. She would make me laugh 

when sad and would say “I love you, look 


at the stars.’ She could have let me down ~ 


but instead said, “When you get off your 
addiction...” She knew how much I loved 
my daughter and said, “Do for yourself and 
your daughter. Make her positive.” She 


believed in me and now I’m taking care of 
myself. That does a lot for me. 

My collage FREE AT LAST shows my 
openness to:and gratitude for life. Blood 
flows through my veins with a happy, 
alive feeling. I thank St. Mary’s Center 
for helping me turr my whole life around. 
If I hadn’t come here, I’d still be on the 
streets. The love I see that everyone has 
for me and one another keeps me going. 


~RON TIMPSON 

As a kid I had tremendous ach up and 

go. I loved to sing, and, at age two, I sang 

on streetcars riding along East 14th St. At 
nine years I fell 37 feet and shattered my 
right hip. For the next seven years I spent 
80% of my time in bed and in a body cast. 
I didn’t have much contact with peers. I 
was on medication all the time. 

In the ‘60s, I got wrapped up with hip- 
pies and became a Prankster. I had hair 
down to my waist, wrote music, became 
the manager for the Doobie Brothers, and 
was a fill-in drummer for Bill Graham con- 
certs. I built up a habitual drug problem 
shooting speed and doing just about every 
drug. I moved on to use cocaine. Cocaine 


See Circle Round for Freedom page 16 
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No Job, No Home, No Respect: 


So Why Are These Guys Laughing? 


The subversive satire of Duncan, Ace, and Blue 


a 


B.N. Duncan (left) and Ace Backwords discuss life on the streets and 
ridicule sacred cows on their Free Berkeley Radio show. 


_ Ace: I had an actual thought today. 
I’ve been camping in the same spot up in 
the hills for close to two years now. In 
some ways, I consider that my home. I 


. mean, it’s my space. I’ve spent a consid- 


erable amount of time there. And yet I’m 


_ considered “homeless.” Now if I got some 


money and moved into some flophouse 
for a week, would that automatically 
mean: “Oh, now I have a home. Now I’m 


Blue: “I got chased out of a sandwich place for telling a 10 longer homeless!” _ 
guy I didn’t want mayo on my sandwich... He said: ‘You 
homeless are all alike!’ and chased me out of the building.” 

Ace: “Those damn homeless all don’t want mayo on 


their sandwiches!”’ 


Interview by B.N. Duncan 


Recently, B.N. Duncan interviewed 
Ace Backwords and Blue about their 
homeless experiences on the Street Spirit 


. ‘radio show, a show by, for, and about 
_ homeless people broadcast on Mondays 


at 5 p.m. on Free Radio Berkeley, 104.5 
FM. On June 16, a federal court injunc- 
tion banned Free Radio Berkeley. 


Duncan: How did you become home- 
less? What were the factors, both inside 
and outside you? 

Blue: I was on a downward slide for 
about five years during which I managed 


to stay employed. And then I lost a job 


driving a cab and I really didn’t feel like 
getting back up again. So I just drifted 
into the homeless world. I think it was 
depression that caused me to be homeless, 
basically. Anyone who has any “oomph” 


TWISTED IMAGE as Backwords 


SNFORMATION...I NEEDED IT... 
THAT DUMPSTER HAD IT... AN 
OPEN DUMPSTER TELLS MORE 


BUHE STENCH HIT ME IN 
THE KISSER LIKE A KNOCK-OUT 
PUNCH FROM PALOOKAVILLE... 
SOMEHOW, AMERICA HAD GONE 
ROTTEN... MY JOB WAS TO 
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RECOMMEND THE DAY- 
OLD DONUTS AND THE 
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at all in this country can keep a roof over 
his head. There’s gotta be something seri- 
ously wrong with anyone who ends up 
homeless for any long period of time. 
They often have mental. problems: 
problems, or both. al 
D: How long were you homeless? 

_ B: I was homeless for two years. Two 
wonderful years. 


D: Did homeless life get worse or bet- » 


ter the longer it went on? 

B: It got really bad at the end because 
the weather was so bad. I spent the last 
year of my homelessness in a shelter; 
that’s not like being out in the elements 
homeless. 

D: What about the social element? 

B: In a way, living in a shelter is worse 
than living outdoors because you have to 
deal with all these psychopaths who are 
homeless in there with you. 
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B: Yes, it would mean that. 

A: In some ways, I feel the spot I have 
up in the hills is my home. It’s where I 
live. It’s where I make my nest. 

D: There’s a distinction between an 
emotional and spiritual home, and what is 
a home in a material sense. Which often 
means you have a building to live in. 
Terry Charging Thunder would say: “Call 
me houseless not homeless.” How did you 


Emergency Food Project — Wendy 
Georges in particular — saved my ass and 
got me on SSI. They noticed I was totally 
out of it and got me on a monthly check. 

- A: And I still remain homeless, so that 
answers that question. 

D: When you were young, Ace, you 
‘were homeless in San Francisco. How did 
you stop being homeless then? 

A: Just to give you an example of how 
times have changed, back then, in the late 


‘70s, you could rent out a room in S.F. ~ 


for, like, $18 a week. There was even a 
flophouse on Broadway that rented out 
rooms for $13 a week, though that was the 


B87 WAS THE SAME, OLD STORY... 


LAND TURNED TO TRASH, THE 
GARBAGE. COLLECTOR IS KING! 
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EATING OUT OF A, 
DUMPSTER, MAN:. 
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kind of place that often rented out rooms 
by the hour, if you know what I mean. 

So I got a job as a bike messenger. 
Spent the first two weeks sleeping on off- 


ramps and going to work. And then when. 


I got my first paycheck I was able to 
move into an $18-a-week hotel room. 
That’s how easy it was to get off the 
streets then. Now, of course, you need 
first month, last month, and a deposit, so 
it’s much more of a feat to get off the 
streets once you’re on the streets. In the 
‘80s, by the way, everybody got evicted 
from that hotel and they turned it into an 
office building for PAC Bell. 

D: Would you talk about social discrimi- 
nation against you as a homeless person? 

B: If you look homeless, especially 
shopkeepers, they don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with you. I got chased out of a 
sandwich place for telling a guy I didn’t 
-want mayo:on mysandwich: © 
~ A: I remember that harrowing anec- 
dote from a previous broadcast. 

B: He said: “You homeless are all 
alike!” and chased me out of the building. 

A: Those damn homeless all don’t 
want mayo on their sandwiches! I notice a 
big difference in how people react to me 
when I have my backpack, or even just 
wear a ski knit hat. 

D: How about as a homeless male? Do 
women tend to avoid you or not want to 
get to know you? 

B: Actually, women are really turned 
on to homeless people. Especially if 
you’re like the lowest kind of homeless 
person you can be, like lying in a puddle 
of your own urine. They just dig that. I 
don’t know why. 

D: Was there a problem when you’d 
try to get breakfast in People’s Park? 

B: There was a fight every day in 
People’s Park. 

D: Can an outdoor life be healthy in 
some ways? 

B: No, it’s not healthy to be living out- 
doors. 

A: I don’t know about that... 

B: You get rained on and all that shit; 
waking up in a puddle when it’s been 
raining all night. Getting all muddy. 

D: How about the problem of food? 

B: I dropped down below 150 pounds 
while I was homeless. When I went to sell 
my plasma to make a few bucks, I actual- 
ly put rocks in my pockets so they 


wouldn’t see that I was losing weight and 


refuse me. 

A: Let’s see; in Berkeley there’s the 
Wingnut Breakfast in the morning where 
you can get a big breakfast, plus there’s 
the Drop-In Center in the morning for 
peanut butter sandwiches and coffee, and 
then there’s the Krishnas serving lunch in 
the park at noon, and then there’s Food 
Not Bombs at 2. And there’s the Food 
Project at 5. And then Fish and Loaves 
comes by around 9 with soup and hot 
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Art by B.N. Duncan, from Sparrky and Duncan Tell It Comics 


Procedure Be Damned: Free Speech is the Issue 


U.S. District Judge Claudia Wilken 
caved in to the Federal Communications 
Commission and issued a June 16th 
injunction banning Free Radio Berkeley, 
104.1 FM, from operating without a 
license. Wilken’s ruling ensures that only 
wealthy station owners have the right to 
broadcast the news. Free speech is thus 
reserved exclusively for the rich. 

Free Radio Berkeley began broadcast- 
ing from the Berkeley hills in 1993. Its 
founder, Stephen Dunifer, responded to 
the court ruling with a call to resistance: 

“Judge Wilken’s decision, based on 
narrow procedural grounds, is a slap in 
the face of free speech rights and amounts 
to prior restraint. Neither I nor the 
micropower broadcasting movement will 


_be silenced by this injunction. It only 
encourages me to intensify my efforts in: 


the creation of a truly democratic grass- 


| Why Are'They Laughing? | 


from page 10 


chocolate. So you could easily eat six 
meals a day for free. And then there’s 
welfare and food stamps, and there’s 
checks, and there’s food banks, and then 
there’s all the businesses that will leave 
food when they close at night. There’s 
just so much food out there it’s ridiculous. 

B: Lets put it this way: When someone 
says, “Spare change for some food,” 
they’re full of shit. 

A: All I do for food is scrounge and 
ground-score. In fact, I did gain about 10 
pounds the first couple months I was on 
the streets of Berkeley, because I was so 
paranoid about where my next meal was 
coming from, that I was just grabbing 
everything. After awhile I realized there 
was a surplus of food and started being a 
little more picky. 

D: How about the problem of drink- 
ing? 

B: Many homeless people are alcoholics. 
I would say the biggest problem when I was 
homeless was, I couldn’t get drunk enough. 
I didn’t have enough money. — 

A: What do you feel about that ques- 
tion? If you took a cross-section of the 
general population and a cross-section of 
the homeless population, would you find 
more drinking and drugging amongst the 
homeless? 

B: There’s no question about it. A lot 
of them, that’s why they’re homeless in 
the first place. 

A: On the other hand, the general pop- 
ulation has more money to spend on this. 
And they can conceal-it better. I know a 
lot of people on the streets drink and drug 
because it is something they can afford. 
They can’t afford a thousand-dollar ski 
weekend in Tahoe, but they can afford a 
$20 bag of something or other. Plus, it 
kills time. Which. plenty of street people 
seem to have too much of. 

B: When I lived in the shelter, I'd say 
over half of the people were crackheads. 

A: That drugs and drinking are perva- 


roots broadcast media and facilitate the 
citizens of this country taking back what 
rightfully belongs to them: the airwaves. 
“My attorneys, Luke Hiken and Alan 
Hopper, will be filing a motion to. chal- 
lenge this extremely flawed ruling which 


insists that one must, first, take part in an . 


obviously futile process before constitu- 
tional standing can be established. For 64 
years, the FCC has stood for the protec- 
tion of corporate interests and profit, not 
the First Amendment. To hell with the 


.FCC, NAB, and corporate control. 


“We are going to reclaim our rights and 
resources through an ever-increasing cam- 
paign of electronic civil disobedience and 
direct action. Free speech by any means 
necessary. No retreat, no surrender.” 


Contact: Stephen Dunifer (510) 549- 
0732; Carol Denney (510) 548-1512. 


eaders sometimes ask if there is 
R= connection between Street 

Spirit, the homeless newspaper, 
and Street Spirit, the irreverent radio 
show on Free Radio Berkeley. The 
answer is, emphatically, NO! There 
never has been a connection between our 
paper and the radio show, and, frankly, I 
wish the name confusion didn’t exist. 

I groan every time I get a phone call 
from listeners who indignantly describe 
the “politically incorrect” stuff they’ ve 
heard on the radio show, and want to 
know why Street Spirit newspaper would 
have anything to do with it. Well, we 
don’t have anything to do with the radio 
show AT ALL. We are a completely sep- 
arate entity. The radio show just decided 
to choose the same name after our paper 
had already started coming out. 

Despite my displeasure about this 
name confusion, I have a great deal of 
respect for the straight-from-the-street 
writings and art of B.N. Duncan and Ace 
Backwords. We’ ve often showcased their 
sardonic art and social commentary in 
these pages because they create some of 
the most insightful satire around. Ace 
‘might be the most hilarious comic artist 
this side of R. Crumb, and Duncan is a 
very perceptive street philosopher. 

_ And caustic humor is a needed anti- 
dote to the self-satisfied platitudes that 
can substitute for real thought even 
among progressives. 

But people have genuine misgivings 
about aspects of the radio show. Namely, 
what’s the point of indulging in divisive 
patter? Isn’t alternative radio supposed to 
be an antidote to the excesses of right- 
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sive on the street scene is unquestioned, 
but it just seems that it’s so pervasive in 
society in general. I haven’t had much 
experience with so-called straight people, 
but I would say, when I had a job as a 
bike messenger, they drank more than 
street people because they had more 
money to spend on it..I would say, when I 
was hanging out with musicians, they had 
the highest level of drugging and drinking 
of any group I’ve been in. 

D: How about the problem of sleep? 

B: When I was staying at the shelter, I 
never got enough sleep and I always had 
to make up for it sometime during the 
day, pick up another couple hours. 

A: I’m up in the hills and I probably 
sleep too much, once I’m comfortable up 
there. But people that sleep in doorways 
and shit, they’re always getting their sleep 
interrupted. I know a lot of street people 
go through the whole winter in a daze 


practically, just from sleep deprivation. 

D: How about the problem of clothing? 

A: Mike Commatoes used to say: “In 
Berkeley, food and clothing are everywhere, 
but try to find affordable housing!” 

D: How about the problem of compan- 
ionship and social life? 

A: I like Blue’s quote from the 
Telegraph Street Calendar. 

B: “The worst thing about being home- 
less is other homeless people.” 

A: That’s true. One of the big things you 
have to survive, being homeless, is all the 
other fuck-ups that are out there with you. 

B: And you have no protection from 
your fellow fuck-ups because you’re 
stuck in the same area. You can’t go 
home. You can’t go, “Fuck this shit.” 

D: But what about police protection? 

B: Exactly. The police are not on your 
side. In fact, someone who wants to beat 
up a homeless person knows that the 


A Spirit By Any Other Name... 


on the station. U.S. District Judge | 


wing talk radio? Why doesn’t the radio 
show devote more time to talking about | 
the structural injustices that have reduced 
sO many people to homelessness in the 
richest nation on earth? 

Why don’t they use their forum to 
speak out on behalf of thousands of 
homeless people in the East Bay faced 
with welfare cuts, police harassment, and 
a dire lack of affordable housing? Why 
can’t they summon the community to 
build a movement for justice? 

Well, that’s what happens when you 
let satirists run wild — they tear our 
cherished assumptions apart in the style 
of an acrid Lenny Bruce. Sometimes it’s 
perceptive and funny and provocative; 
and sometimes it’s a stone drag — all 
cynical, sour, and curmudgeonly. 

I’ve a good mind to barge into their 
radio show and tell them to only lam- 
poon things that are safe to laugh at — 
but I’d get laughed right out of the stu- 
dio. Anyway, it’s a moot point now that 
the powers that be have pulled the plug 


Claudia Wilken has acted to shut down 
Free Radio Berkeley because free speech 
is free only if you pay big bucks for it. 
Now society is safe once again from 
being laughed at and mocked. 

The interview on these pages is an 
unsentimental look at life on the mean 
streets. Since we’re dealing with satirists 
run.amok, be forewarned that it’s full of 
scathing comments that might make 
Charles Bukowski himself wince, if the | 
grizzled street poet hadn’t long since 
shuffled off to other streets, other worlds. 

— Terry Messman 
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police are not going to go: ee stop 
beating up that homeless person.” 

_ A: Yeah. I didn’t realize, all those years 
when I had a place, how much I dealt with 
people just by smiling, tolerating the bull- 
shit, and then just getting away as quickly 
as possible and locking myself up in my 
room. But when you’re homeless, you 
gotta deal with these people all the time. So 
you realize pretty quickly, it’s better to just 
cut to the chase, call a guy on his shit, have 
any ugly scene right off the bat, rather than 
postpone it and prolong it. 

D: How about the problem when 
homeless of sex and romance? 

A: Next question. 

D: How about the problem of boredom? 

A: We’ve proved that on this show, 
that’s for sure. It’s a problem. 

B: How about boredom on the radio? 

A: (proudly) Street Spirit! The most 
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The sacrifices necessary to 
equitably redistribute resources 
and alleviate poverty are not 
seriously entertained since the 
upper classes benefit from an 
exploitative system that profits 
from the time and energy of the 
poorer classes. 


swing absently at his sides as they brush 
the pavement on which he walks. He 
sports a cowboy hat and boots salvaged 
from the beige clothing warehouse at 
Metropolitan Ministries. His shoulders 
slump slightly forward like a beaten dog 
with its tail between its legs. 

Few autos pass the Blue Ribbon 
Market at night. On bicycles and on foot, 
urban nomads scurry to and fro, dumpster 
diving, canning, or wandering in search of 
anything of value. For nearly 15 years, 
Tex has called this neighborhood home. 
On this balmy evening, after a meal at 
Dorcas House, and fortified with the alco- 
hol he cannot do without, Tex ambles 
slowly across Tampa Street with his shop- 
ping cart filled with blankets, dog food, 
and miscellaneous items of clothing. 
Tethered to his cart is a small, brown dog, 
Tex’s only steady companion. 

At this moment, a woman and her son 
drive south on Tampa Street just north of 
the Blue Ribbon. The market’s floodlights 
light the road, yet both the driver and the 
passenger claim not to have seen anyone 
until Tex’s head shattered their windshield. 

When the ambulance leaves, a single 
boot, a cowboy hat, and a black trench 
coat remain. The woman and ‘her: son are 
unscathed: She had insurance for the car, 
but carried no liability coverage. $1500 
was awarded for the repair of her wind- 


-shield. Tex’s only compensation was the 


two-month hiatus he received from the 
streets at a local hospital. His arm sus- 
tained a compound fracture; it has never. 
healed properly. It is useless to him now. 


THE IDOLATRY OF MONEY 


“Thou hast forsaken the god that begot 
thee; and hast forgotten the Lord that cre- 
ated thee.” 

“They have provoked me with that 
which was no god, and have angered me 
with their vanities. And I will provoke 
them with that which is no people, and 
vex them with a foolish nation.” 

— Deuteronomy 32:18, 21 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition, idola- 
try is considered a serious transgression of 
God’s law. In Buddhism, the material 
world is illusory; human suffering contin- 
ues as long as we fail to recognize this. 
Our evolution as spiritual beings thus 
eludes us. In the Native American spiritu- 
al tradition, the land, the waters, the sky, 
and all who dwell within, are manifesta- 


tions of the Great Spirit. The world is a, 


From Servitude to Self-Help 


This article by Anne Wellington 
Mills is the first installment in an ongo- 
ing series in Street Spirit that will ana- 
lyze the historical patterns and structur- 
al injustices that give rise to poverty and 
hom. lessness. 

Mills, an Oakland writer and artist, 
has researched the history and politics 
of poverty for several years. Her analy- 
sis is informed by her volunteer work in 
homeless programs, and by her work as 
an artist drawing profiles of homeless 
persons across the United States. She 
has completed a book-tength study, 
From Servitude to Self-Help: A Radical 
Examination of Homelessness, © by. 
Anne Wellington Mills. 


Sue is a homless Street Sheet vendor in San Francisco. 


at the Rich Man’s Gate 


Art by Anne Wellington Mills 


Homelessness, in its broadest sense, is our failure 
as a human community to care for and love others. 


‘It is our false belief that the welfare of others has 
sigai tok nothing to do. with one’s own welfare. | 


holy creation and respect is rendered 
through the love of community and pro- 
tection of the land. 

The world Western man has created 
with the copious aid of technology is an 
imitation of the natural world: an ilusion. 
The more synthetic our environment 
becomes — from the rambling acres of 
tract homes, high rises, asphalt veins, 
theme parks, shopping malls, and traffic, to 
the imitation of skill and craft wrought by 
computerized technological devices — the 
more confused we become as a species. 

To the extent we rely on the simulated 
information about our world as depicted 
by technological devices, we ignore the 


inspiration of the spirit. As we ravage the - 


natural world for the sake of profit, we 
lose touch with the wisdom it is there to 


provide. We no longer know the truth. We 


no longer believe in God. We wander 
blindly through the wilderness of our own 
delusions. We have turned money into our 
only God and technology into the temple 
of worship: 

“Money’s properties are my properties 
and essential powers — the properties and 
powers of its possessor. Thus, what I am 


and am capable of is by no means deter- 


mined by my individuality.... I am bad, 
dishonest, unscrupulous, stupid; but 
money is honoured, and therefore so is its 
possessor. Money is the supreme good, 


therefore its possessor is good. Money, 


besides, saves me the trouble of being dis- 
honest: I am therefore presumed honest. I 


am stupid, but money is the real mind of 


all things and how then should its posses- 
sor be stupid?... Do not I, who thanks to 
money am capable of all that the human 
heart longs for, possess all human capaci- 
ties? Does not my money therefore trans- 
form all my incapacities into their con- 
trary?” (Tucker: 1978, 103-4) 

It is against this backdrop that I juxta- 
pose the parable about Lazarus and the 
story of Tex’s accident. These force into 
sharp relief our idolatry of money and the 


ensuing injustice when its possession is 
mistaken for virtue and poverty for evil. 
The driver of the automobile was never 
held accountable for crippling a man 
through her negligence. The rich man 
continued to live a life of selfish opu- 
lence, while Lazarus, who had done no 
wrong, suffered grievously because he 
was a pauper. : 


A FAILURE TO CARE FOR OTHERS 


Homelessness, in its broadest. sense, is 
our failure as a human community to care 
for and love others. It is our false belief 


that the welfare of others has nothing to 


do with one’s own welfare. Homelessness 
is symptomatic of an ailing civilization 
devoid of commitment and of question- 
able future. We put all of our faith into 
technology and money while recklessly 
careening through time and place leaving 
destruction and misery in our wake. 


The issues discussed in this work are 


multifaceted, but underlying all of my 
arguments are three primary thoughts: 

~ First, humanity as a species is inter- 
connected. Whatever we do to one of our 


brothers or sisters has repercussions 


throughout the fabric of humanity. 


¢ Second, not only is humankind con- 


nected laterally, in the present, but longi- 
tudinally, through the passage of time: 
historically. Wisdom we fail to gain from 
critical challenges to the human spirit dur- 
ing one era will reappear cyclically to 


-new actors in succeeding generations. 


* Third, the universe is perfectly bal- 
anced, and a debt not paid in one genera- 
tion will be accounted for in another. 

Struggling to understand the nature of 
wealth and poverty, of justice and equali- 
ty, are among the challenges we face. 
Poverty, at its most destitute, manifests as 
homelessness. That humanity replays the 
same drama generation after generation 
indicates to me we have little wisdom 


- concerning the nature of poverty. We use 


few tools to solve the discrepancies 
between rich and poor, to insure justice 


for all, and to distribute the world’s 
wealth equitably and humanely. 

We continue proposing and implement- 
ing the same salves that temporarily cover 
the underlying disease. Our research and 
explanations about homelessness continue 
along traditional logic. This has not worked. 
Not only are the homeless still with us, but 


their numbers continue to grow. 


Cyclically through history, the inci- 
dence of homelessness has been associat- 
ed with the same factors. Although the 
face appears radically different from one 
historic period to the next, the pattern has 
remained essentially unchanged. Chronic 
homelessness has been associated with 
increasing population densities in con- 
junction with a disruption in the estab- 
lished economy and social structure with- 
in a geographic region. 

Compassion fatigue sets in when mea- 
sures implemented to alleviate homeless- 
ness fail: As more people have their eco- 


- nomic security and place in society threat- 


ened, self-protectionism, hostility toward 
the disenfranchised, and scapegoating 
become increasingly common. 

There often is a wide gap in status 
between the authorities who legislate on 
vagrancy, implement welfare policy, and 
distribute charity, and the people on the 
street who are affected by these laws and 
programs. Those higher in the social hier- 
archy judge the poor by their own stan- 
dards of success and failure without 
regard to the particular hurdles the poor 
face that seriously impede the acquisition 
of resources, impair their health, and crip- 
ple the spirit. The sacrifices necessary to 
equitably redistribute resources and allevi- 
ate poverty are not seriously entertained 
since the upper classes benefit from an 
exploitative system that profits from the 
time and energy of the poorer classes. 

These factors nearly guarantee that 
conditions of poverty will not improve as 
long as the status quo remains intact. 
Transitions in economic and social sys- 
tems have changed their face radically 
throughout modern history, but the con- 
solidation of wealth and power remains 
concentrated within the ruling classes. 


VAGRANCY, CHARITY, AND LEGISLA- 
TION: A HISTORIC OVERVIEW 


The methods employed to ameliorate 
vagrancy have varied little over five cen- 
turies because they are designed to placate 
and preserve the prevailing social and 
economic system. As a result, the system 
becomes more inhumane as the number of 
people living in the streets escalates and 
the amount required to preserve the social 
safety rises in response to increasing 
demands for assistance. . 

Callousness grows as those facing the 
ebbing tide of economic security become 
increasingly fearful about their own 
preservation; self-protection turns in on 
itself and obscures the misery of others 
less fortunate. The homeless are punished 
by law, neglect, and public disdain, while 
the distribution of economic Tesources 
continues to polarize society. 

Responses to homelessness historically 
reflect the baser of human capabilities 
rather than the inspired. Springing from 
fear, frustration, and lack of empathy, the 
dominant tendency has been to blame the 
poor for their poverty, turn a blind eye to 
the role capitalism may play in the perpetu- 


- ation of suffering and human exploitation, 


and institute psychological and cultural 


‘ definitions of homelessness as deviant in 


order to justify its criminalization when 
polite society becomes overwhelmed. 
SAN FRANCISCO’S Poor Laws 
The following is an excerpt from testi- 
mony submitted by authors Donald 
Burnes and Alice Baum in defense of the 
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Outcasts and Scapegoats 
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Compassion fatigue sets in 
when measures implemented to 
alleviate homelessness fail. As 
more people have their eco- 
nomic security and place in 
society threatened, hostility 

_ toward the disenfranchised and 
scapegoating increase. 


prosecution in a case involving a “Matrix” 
violation in San Francisco: | 

“By perpetuating the myth that the 
homeless are merely poor people in need 
of housing, the advocates reinforce and 
promote the most pernicious stereotypes 


about poverty in America. Poor people in 


America do not live on the streets, under 
bridges, or in parks, do not carry all of. 


their belongings in shopping carts or plas- 
tic bags, wear layers of tattered clothing, 
pass out or sleep in doorways, ‘urinate or 
defecate in public places, sleep in their 
cars or in encampments, do not harass or 
intimidate others, ask for money on the 
streets,... do not wander the streets shout- 
ing at visions and voices. This is what the 
public sees when they see the homeless.” 
(Teir: 1995, p.1) ~ | 

The Matrix program was the brain- 
child of San Francisco’s former police- 
chief-turned-mayor, Frank Jordan. 
Dredging archaic statutes from the 
English poor laws, Jordan launched a pro- 
gram of criminalization, harassment, and 
removal aimed at San Francisco’s home- 
less: the modern vagrants. 

San Francisco’s current mayor, Willie 
Brown, is little better. On the eve of San 
Francisco’s coldest season last year, while 
a new, multimillion-dollar football stadi- 
um was being sold to the voting public, 
Brown ordered the destruction of home- 
less encampments in Golden Gate Park 
and the eviction of inhabitants. Bereft of 
bedrolls and shelters, many people shiv- 
ered, exposed on the nighttime streets. _ 

An ever-present danger of arrest due to 
San Francisco’s anti-camping laws forces 
the evicted homeless to keep watch at 
night. When daylight comes, it brings no 
relief from harassment. San Francisco’s 
- panoply of vagrancy ordinances assures 
this. In 1998, at the epicenter of the sum- 
mer of love, it is a crime to be homeless. 

Technically, it is not a crime to be 
homeless. The revised ruling by. the 
_ Supreme Court in 1969, Shuttlesworth v. 
City of Birmingham, 394 U.S. 147, merely 
shifts guilt from a state-of-being to activi- 
ties that may be difficult to avoid if one is 
homeless: “Although there may be a right 
to be a vagabond, there is no constitution- 
al right to aggressively panhandle, block- 
ade sidewalks, or sleep where one pleas- 

. these measures take into account... 
the peculiar threat that many homeless 
people pose to urban quality of life...” 
(Teir: 1995, p.1) 

BEGGING BECOMES A CRIME 

As early as the 13th century, begging 
became one of the vice sins: the sin of 
sloth. Where once the vows of poverty, 
practiced by medieval holy men in ‘the 
Catholic faith, protected begging, the 
tenets of the Protestant work ethic con- 
demned it. From the Renaissance forward, 
homelessness and joblessness were seen 
as not only deviant but also criminal. 

“Vagrancy legislation therefore reflect- 
ed a new kind of poverty after 1300, that 
of ‘masterless men,’ persons no longer 
having manorial ties, but who were now 
subject to the buffetings of the market 
economy. In response, the stereotype of 
the sturdy beggar developed, which 
diverged sharply from the Franciscan ide- 
alization of poverty in the High Middle 
Ages. The stereotyping was ultimately 


Jim and Tracy hold up a sign ot the times — “Homeless and Hungry.” 


enshrined in the law. In the process, 
vagabondage was defined as a social and 
political danger much like witchcraft. If 
witch-belief provided spiritual explana- 
tions of evil, the vagrant supplied common 


or garden ones. Destitute, rootless and 


masterless, he seemed part of a conspiracy 
to destroy society.” (Beier: 1985, p. 17) 


THE BRITISH PooR LAWS 


Thirteen evolutions of poor relief and 
regulatory laws were passed in the 


English parishés between the years of” 


1495 and 1610. Parliament consolidated 
these statutes in 1662, marking the begin- 
ning of the British poor laws. It became a 
felony to be “masterless” — the able-bod- 


ing. The yellow felt “V” sewn onto the 
chest of their clothing was adopted from 
the Medieval practice of badging Jews on 
the chest with a yellow cross. For a sec- 
ond or third offense, punishment could be 
public humiliation and the boring of a 
hole an inch in diameter through the ear. 
Some vagrants were conscripted into 
the English armies; others were deported 
to the Americas as indentured servants. In 
the most extreme instances, the “sturdy 


‘beggar? could: be hung: “for instance, 
Henry VIII of England had 72,000 of — 


them hanged.” (Tucker: 1978, p. 181) 
Vagrancy became a critical urban 
problem during the transition from feudal- 


A first violation for vagabondage was punishable by 
imprisonment. The offender was marked to prevent beg- 
ging without a license. The yellow felt ““V” sewn onto the 
chest of their clothing was adopted from the Medieval 
practice of badging Jews on the chest. 


ied poor who failed to work, and had no 
place to call home. Distribution of charity 
and freedom from apprehension was 
based on.a distinction between the 
“deserving” and the “undeserving poor.” 


Only disability, pregnancy, crippling dis-._ 


ease, or age exempted the unemployed 
and homeless from being criminals. 
Municipalities issued “begging licenses” 
to these, if legal settlement could be 
proven by the applicant. 


The right of an indigent to be in a par- 


ticular parish was determined by 
Settlement. If the individual was one of 
the “deserving poor” who was born in a 
parish, had settled family ties, or had sea- 
sonal employment and proof of a “mas- 
ter” within a parish, relief was available. 

Regardless of where the ‘ ‘undeserving” 
poor had their ancestral roots, their pres- 
ence anywhere in England was illegal. 
Migration for the purpose of seeking work 
was strictly curtailed and movement 
between parishes was tightly circum- 
scribed for those who had no means to 
secure the minimum required income 
defined by law for settlement rights. 

A first violation for vagabondage was 
punishable by imprisonment. The offend- 
er, upon release, was marked to control 
migration and prevent begging without a 
license. Branding or badging eased track- 


ism to a market-based economy. Three 
major factors contributed to the growth of 
vagrancy. First, the medieval tradition of 
fealty created an ideological system of 
mutual loyalty between serf and noble. In 


‘practice, fealty was far more beneficial to 


the lord than the peasant, but free shelter, 
common field farming and grazing, as 
well as individual subsistence plots acted 
as the social safety net ameliorating star- 
vation and homelessness. 

Second, the enclosure movement in 
England displaced thousands of peasants. 
This entailed, over the course of about 
three centuries, the privatization of land in 
England, the fencing of fields and pas- 
tures, the charging of ground rents to 
peasants, and the shift in agricultural 
practices from subsistence to commercial. 

Third, concurrent with enclosure was a 
growing dependence on moveable capital 
and wage labor. Peasants became seasonal 
workers hired when work was needed and 
paid in monetary wages. The fencing of 
land was more than a symbolic claim; it 
destroyed the safety net of those depen- 
dent on common fields to survive. 

Until the latter part of the 17th century, 
when moveable capital became the stan- 
dard means of economic. compensation, 
wages remained far below what was 
essential for survival. When money was 
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first introduced as a means of commerce, 
it was used as an adjunct to the traditional 


‘ practice of compensation in trade or for 


common field farming privileges, rather 
than as a sole means of support. 
Subsistence-level wages lagged far behind 
the privatization of land. Parish relief was 
first introduced as a means to prevent star- 
vation as well as migration and the subse- 
quent loss of field laborers. 

As enclosures encroached on common 
fields and. private, property owners escalat- 
ed the-practice of charging ground:rents to 
landless peasants, the poorest found them- 
selves with few options except to abandon 
their rural homes and head for the grow- 
ing urban areas in search of shelter and 
adequate incomes for support. 


THOUSANDS OF EVICTED PEASANTS 


Thousands of evicted and homeless 
peasants, faced with starvation, left rural 
England for the growing urban areas. In 
England’s countryside, villages were 
depopulated while the displaced poor 
flooded the cities. Once there, peasants 
faced such stiff competition with others 
for employment that many took up resi- 
dence in the streets and begged to survive. 

This trénd started at the close of the 
Middle Ages, but it reached a crescendo 
during the 17th century. By the 18th centu- 
ry, the market economy matured and wage 
rates reflected the changes in the economy. 
Employment opportunities increased and 
competition for work lessened. As work 
became more plentiful, wage rates rose and 
a greater percentage of the population 
became able to support themselves within 
the mainstream economy. 

The numbers of beggars and street 
dwellers diminished. Unemployment 
decreased as emigration to the Americas 
eased European population densities. 
British conscriptions into the armies also 
contributed to reducing population pres- 
sures. Vagrancy legislation relaxed and 
the distribution of charity became more 
generous since the number of beggars was 
fewer and the demand for charity eased. 

The transition from feudalism to a mar- 
ket-based economy was revolutionary. 
Change was seeded as early as the 13th 
century, but it was during the 18th century 
Enlightenment that the delineation 
between modern society and feudalism 
was most clearly marked. The shift from 
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Thousands of evicted and 
homeless peasants, faced 
with starvation, left rural ~ 
England for the growing 
urban areas. Once there, 
peasants faced such stiff 
competition with others for 


employment that many took 


up residence in the streets 
and begged to survive. 


faith in God to science, from compensa- 
tion for labor performed for payment in 
kind to wages, from agriculturally based 
communities to clusters of populations in 
urban centers, and the supplantation of 
integrated community structure with rela- 
tionships. based on expedience and geo- 
graphic commonality all contributed to a 
fundamental shift in social, political, cul- 
tural, and economic paradigms. 


Leading intellectuals believed that men 


acting freely, independently, and with nat- 
ural conscience could raise civilization to 
its greatest heights. The onus of success 
and happiness became an individual 
responsibility, and the handicaps or bene- 
fits of birth as contributory factors were 
publicly excluded from the theory of 
equal opportunity. Religion came to 
reflect this belief in Calvinism. 
Predetermination of a man’s place in soci- 
ety was evidence of one’s position in the 
hierarchy of good and evil; one’s position 
in society reflected individual morality. 


THE RICH ‘REDEEM’ THE POOR. 


_ It was up.to the upper classes to moral- . 


ize the decadent poor. Sloth condemned 
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mento poverty; want divas, God's: punish=) the fruit'of others: “Thisivembves ‘the pur- 


ment. The wealthy could manifest God’s 
will with no greater gift to the poor than 
to provide work at low wages. 
Redemption was possible while God’s 
will remained undisturbed. 

“Free labor” was one of the practices 
emanating from the Enlightenment. 


_ Equality under the eyes of the law became 


the ideal; yet the social and economic 
hierarchy between classes remained 
undisturbed. Free labor was made possi- 
ble through increased trade, the compen- 
sation of labor in wages, and the demise 
of a feudalistic community system cen- 
tered on fealty. 

The labor contract was assumed to be 
freely entered into by both the employer 
and the employee. The employee was 
expected to use whatever wages were ten- 
dered for his or. her material support. In 
point of fact, “free labor’ was more coer- 
cive to the worker than feudalism had 


been since the entire burden of support 
rested. on:the laborer’s shoulders without. 
the mitigating presence of the feudal safe- - 


ty nets. “Free labor” allowed the employ- 
er to abdicate all responsibility for the 


welfare-of his employees while Calvinism = 


alae the morality. 


The ‘shift from sénanhitieytbased wel- 


fare'to individualism contributed to the 


social ‘alienation common in modern soci-* 


ety. The abandonment of a subsistence- 
based economy in favor of a market econo- 


my heightened social abdication of group ' 


welfare and encouraged individual materi- 


alistic ‘achievement. Economic éxploitation’’ 


became a permanent fixture in the develop- 
ment of Western industrial capitalism.* 
Payment in wages divorces a worker 
froth the product of his or her labor; labor 
becomes nothing more than an exchange 
value to be bought and sold on the mar- 
ketplace. Those with economic power are 
spared from work since they can purchase 


chaser from the process of manufacture; 
specifically the time and energy value 
involved in production. _ 

If this connection is lost,. it is much 
eaSier to pay workers less than what is 
required for survival in order to preserve 
the profit margin of a manufacturing 
enterprise. Those with enough money to 
buy not only what they need but also 
whatever luxuries suit their fancy have lit- 
tle realistic idea of what is minimally 
required for a decent standard of living. 

A highly polarized society is schizo- 
phrenic. While the poor cannot imagine 
having their material needs met without 


struggle, the wealthy cannot eg! ess 


why the poor must struggle. 
Public welfare is another product of the 
Enlightenment. Without an integrated social 
structure protecting members of a communi- 
ty from starvation, and from the develop- 
ment of a shadow economy, relief became a 
necessary governmental institution. With 
the industrial revolution came the modern 


welfare system and the social theory that : 


determines legislation and implementation. 
The poor law reform in 1834 established 
guidelines for modern welfare just as the 
poor laws of 1662 defined vagrancy and the 
legality of poverty. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION BRINGS: 
RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY 

The industrial. revolution began in the 


latter. half -of: the: 19th century. 


Unemployment. and homelessness 
resurged:as urban populations again 


swelléd and mechanization increased indi- : 


vidual worker productivity.. Competition 
for employment intensified and wages 
dropped. Cash grants for relief strained 
public and private coffers, and the prob- 
lems associated with vagrancy returned. 


Death, public humiliation, and brand- . 


ing were no longer employed to control 


vagrancy, but the rate of incarceration 
escalated as public patience dwindled. 
Settlement statutes were once again 
enforced, and the mobility the poor. had 
enjoyed during better economic times was 
again restricted. 

The 1834 reform act was inspired by 


__ the infant social sciences and the theology 


of Calvinism. The new poor laws institut- 
ed orphanages-and the workhouse system 


- on a large scale. They were implemented 


in the United States during the mid-19th 
century when social and economic 
upheaval due to industrialization and pop- 
ulation growth crossed the Atlantic and 
plagued American cities. 

Psychologists, criminologists, and sociol- 
ogists stressed that the causes of poverty 
were a penchant for alcohol and an unwill- 
ingness to work. It was believed that the 
availability of “outdoor relief’ — grants 
without contingencies — promoted laziness 
and decadent-living. They theorized that 
poverty could be eradicated with a three- 
pronged approach. First, children of 
vagrants were to be removed from their par- 
ents and sent to pauper schools so they 
could be inculcated with the dominant moral 
values and instilled with a desire to work. 
Second, vagrants receiving relief would be 
forced to work. Third, cash grants issued 
without contingencies were eliminated. 

WORKHOUSES OF DICKENS’ TIME 

The workhouses of Charles Dickens’ 
time were modeled in part on Bridewell 
and in part after Jeremy Bentham’s archi- 
tectural surveillance system, the panopti- 
com. Bridewell, an 18th century experi- 
mental British asylum, was used to house 
paupers and employed forced labor as a 
method of rehabilitation. 

The panopticom was designed to pro- 
vide a 360 degree radius of surveillance 
capabilities for the guards and supervisors 
of an institution while obscuring them 
from the view of inmates. The knowledge 


that one could be observed from any loca- _ 


tion, and at,any time; was sufficient to pre- 
vent. transgression.. Another architectural 


device was a psychological deterrence for 
the general public. The workhouses were 
constructed to be visually forbidding and 
to inspire fear from the outside. 

In the United States, the workhouses 
were referred to as poorhouses. The poor- 
house system proved not only grossly 
inhumane, but unwieldy to administer. 


Eventually, it was abandoned and some. 


form of “outdoor relief” (cash grants) was 
reinstituted. Psychology and deterrence 
continued to be employed and refined in 
charity practice as poor law policies 
reached modernity. 

Just as the stability of the cee econ- 
omy eased restrictions on vagrancy and 
relaxed the distribution requirements for 
charity in the 18th century, the upheaval 
caused by the industrial revolution settled 
as prosperity and employment opportuni- 
ties lessened the demand for welfare and 
reduced the incidence of homelessness in 
the early 20th century. 


~ COMPASSION FATIGUE IN THE U.S. 


In the United States, the social reform 
movement in the early 20th century set 
the stage for the social safety net and 


worker protections that were passed i in the - 
1920s and 1930s. These were further 


extended and refined in the wake of the, ~ . at 
‘series of factors contributing.to. an increase 


Civil Rights movement during the 1960s. 
Since the 1980s, following the Reagan 
presidency, there has been a shift to the 


right as compassion fatigue and economic 


instability affect a growing percentage. of 
Americans. The security of the middle class 


has been shaken as the effects of economic. 
globalization, automation, and increasing” 


population pressures, shatter lifelong 
careers, shut an increasing percentage out 
of economic opportunities, and strain the 
capacity of many to support themselves. 
Whatever insecurities the middle-class 
face, and whatever scaling back becomes 
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necessary as.life becomes more precarious 
and expensive, the working poor and the 
poorest Americans suffer the brunt of 
unemployment and homelessness. The 
public response, motivated by fear and 
ignorance, has been to scapegoat the poor, 
hoard resources, and roll back legislative 
reforms designed to protect all Americans _ 
in times of economic need. 
- The most recent evolutions of 
vagrancy statutes passed since the mid- 
1980s in many cities have decimated 20th 
century reforms that had made some laws 
more humane and eliminated the worst. 

Concurrently with rising rates of 
homelessness and unemployment for 
those not skilled in the electronics indus- 
try or not networked into the social hierar- 
chy where jobs are exchanged, lucrative 
opportunities in the electronics industry 
draw well-paid, white-collar workers into 
cities at and around the epicenter of the 
technological revolution. For this class of 
elite workers, rising housing prices and an 
escalating cost of living present few Bay 
ers to their material comfort. 

CRISIS OF AFFORDABLE HOUSING 

Urban displacement due to the disap- 
pearance of affordable housing is one of 
the primary reasons the street populations 
in many cities continue to increase. Since 
the enclosure movement, the practice of 


‘charging ground rents has become a vital 


and sophisticated part of the real estate 
industry through the device of “income 
property.” It is in the San Francisco Bay 
Area where income property finds its 
most extreme manifestation. 

The demand for housing has driven 
down vacancy rates to an all-time low. 
Competition for rental housing is so fierce 
that even with the grossly inflated housing 
costs for the Bay Area, the more affluent 
are overbidding the asking price of hous- 
ing or offering monetary rewards in order 
to hedge their advantage. 

Evictions. of those living in rent-con- 
trolled, -housing. have, skyrocketed So, that: 
owriers can cash in on the booming ‘mar- 
ket. Real estate agents weed out vying 
tenants by requiring potential renters to” 
pay for the perusal of their credit records. 

With average rents for studio apart- 
ments hovering near $1000 per month, 
and access secured only through a highly 
competitive application process, credit 
checks, costly deposits for last month rent 
and security, it is little wonder San 
Francisco’s streets swell with the working 
homeless as well as the unemployed. 

Schisms between economic.classes 


‘continue to become more pronounced and 


entrenched as polarization obfuscates a 
realistic perspective as to what is required 
for survival and to which resources the 
poor have access. It is not uncommon for _ 
the poor to have either no credit or poor 
credit. This alone can eliminate many 


options for housing. The requirement of a 


few thousand dollars up front severely cir- 
cumscribes housing options for all but 
those who have enough disposable 
income to maintain a savings account. 
Many of the poor can do little more than 
meet their expenses from month to month 
and hope that nothing increases these to a 


-point where homelessness: looms: 


The housing crisis in the rapidly gentri- 
fying Bay Area is the most recent in a 


in‘ people living on the streets since the 
mid-1980s. Changes in welfare legislation, - 
the destruction of low-income housing and. 
SRO (single resident occupancy) hotels, 
the elimination of many unskilled and. 
manufacturing jobs — all these factors 
have contributed to the growth of home- 
lessness over the past 15 years.. 
Rather than changing a system that 
works for a wealthy few, the poor have 
been criminalized and stigmatized as 
deviants. Regressive legislation began 


with new vagrancy ordinances passed in 


See Outcasts page 15 
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the late ‘80s and early ‘90s and continues 
with the welfare reform acts passed during 
the past two years nationally, as well as in 
. many states and cities. 

A law passed in San Francisco along 
with the “aggressive panhandling” ordi- 


nance in the early 1990s requires all 


General Assistance recipients to be finger- 


printed. This practice of branding the indi- — 


gent was stopped by the end of the 17th 
century and it was severely condemned 
when it was used against the Jews prior to 
the onset of World War II. 

The poorhouse system in the United 
States was abandoned as inhumane shortly 
after the turn of the century, but this coun- 
try seems on the verge of reinstituting it. 
Privatization of prisons and the expansion 
of prison-based industry labor, welfare-to- 
work laws, and the reinstitution of the 
orphanage system all point to social accep- 
tance of the forced labor system that 
Charles Dickens and others with social 
conscience during his time condemned. 

Poor people are now forced to run a 
gauntlet of hostile laws and policies: the 
“three strikes” laws in some states (first 


passed in California); the imposition of ¢ 


fines or jail time on homeless people for 
vagrancy infractions (including the “aggres- 
sive panhandling law” in San Francisco); 
the reimposition of chain gangs in some 
Southern states (including Florida); and the 
decimation of the social safety net. All 
these recent trends point to increased home- 
lessness, the criminalization of the poor, 
and their utilization as fodder for profit in 
the form of ample prison labor. 


CONCLUSION 


The challenge we face with poverty 


has not essentially changed since the 13th 
century. While economic cycles and trans- 
formations in society cause more. or less 
stability, in turn leading to a better off or 
more: neglected populace, the core issues 
continue to be ignored. The extreme 
polarization between classes is a spiritual 
failure. Efforts to justify injustice through 
religion, politics, or science merely cam- 


ouflage a system that thrives on selfish- 


ness, greed, and alienation. 

Economic resources need to be more 
equitably distributed. A sense of intercon- 
nectedness must become a vital part of 
our social language and action. The mate- 


Tialism dominating our ethical sensibili- - 


ties and masking our compassion needs to 
be tempered with the spiritual glue that 
supports and nurtures life and shuns the 
darkness we seem to embrace so readily 
when the dollar tells us to kneel and pray. 

We need to view our technological 
race for a workerless society with great 
apprehension for the losses we incur in 
human terms as well the environmental 
destruction modern life promotes. 
Homelessness is a symptom of the chron- 
ic social and spiritual malaise we have 


wrought. Until we approach our challenge | 
to live more fully as a community and to — 


share our resources, the problem of home- 
lessness will continue to be intransigent. 
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San Diego Protest 
from page four 


point out that Councilmember Stevens was 
breaking the law which specified that 
councilmembers were not to debate speak- 
ers during Public Comment. Stevens, 
defending himself, proclaimed that “block- 
ing the sidewalk” was illegal. “It isn’t hap- 
pening,” I yelled back. Mayor Golding cut 
off the debate. Claiming that my subject 


had been “homelessness,” she refused to - 


allow subsequent speakers who’d come to 
talk specifically about that subject. 

One of those speakers was activist 
Robert Norse, who’d come down with 
Becky Johnson from Santa Cruz to see the 
protest. Finding them better company than 
the council, we returned to the office. 

Daily sidewalk-sprayings continued. 
Asked whether this was necessary, the 
building manager said that it was, 
“because of the smell.” Finding most of 
the group’s signs left behind during a 
sudden spraying, he threw them out. 

A woman and her young daughter 
were given a blanket and sent over to our 
vigil by a volunteer at St. Vincent de 
Paul’s who’d been unable to find space 
for them in any shelter program, but felt 
they'd be relatively safe at the protest. 

Friday afternoon; one man at the 
protest started drinking and acting crazy. 
Since the City refuses to issue a permit 
for the demonstration, the group had no 
legal authority to make him leave. Then 
he hit someone. Five police officers 
showed up on bicycles; a security officer 
for the Transit Police followed them and 
threatened to cite anyone within 10 feet 
of the fence separating the Concourse 
from the adjoining trolley stop. 

People stopped leaning on the fence. 


The police left peacefully. The disruptive 
man returned, and was gradually talked 
into behaving himself. A pregnant 


demonstrator began suffering severe | 


pains; a fire truck full of paramedics 
showed up and took her to the hospital, 
in time to prevent a miscarriage. 

Dan Fagan and Roger Scott called a 
press conference. The County’s Regional 
Task Force on the Homeless had estab- 
lished a committee to consider the group’s 
proposals. Leaders of the committee had 
reported to the Task Force Board, saying 
that a shelter run by the homeless would 
not work, and that there was no site within 
the County where neighbors would allow 
any shelter facility run by anyone whatso- 
ever. Aside from that, the committee was 
willing to go on considering, although any 
recommendations they might make could 
not be implemented because the Task 
Force, as usual, would not be meeting in 
late summer. 

Fagan and Scott wanted to announce 
that the protest might have to continue 
until winter. Ten minutes before the cam- 
eras were due, we noticed there were 
practically no signs left. Rushing to the 
Mission Valley Office Depot, we handed 
out poster boards and the demonstrators 
went diligently to work designing signs. 

According to lawyer Ed Davis, the 
demonstration could quite possibly go on 
until December. While local judges 
might bend to pressure from the City, 
attempts to stop the protest would raise 
Constitutional issues that could naturally 
be brought into Federal court. 

The vigil may not be spectacular, but 
it continues to demonstrate that a shelter 
run by homeless people, with support 
from sympathetic homed people, can 
work very well indeed. 


Why Are They Benen. 


from page a. 


boring hour imaginable! 

B: Boredom can be very intense. 

D: Have you done much panhandling? 

A: I don’t panhandle myself. I think 
it’s ridiculous. 

B: I never panhandled in the two years I 
was homeless. The people who panhandle, a 
lot of them are getting checks anyway. 

A: This happens to me every day: I 
ground-score all my food, I walk all over 
town searching for leftover food, or going 
into restaurants and grabbing food off the 
tables that they were gonna throw out. So 
I’ll be walking down the street with this 
food, and some street person sitting on his 
ass will go: (desperate voice) “Spare 

any... food?!” (To Duncan) Did I bore 
you with that anecdote? 

D: No. It’s interesting to me. 

A: How about doing a show on: 
“Eating out of garbage cans and how it 
impacts on romantic relations amongst 
homeless people.” 


B: I found a box of cookies in the trash — 


once. 


The War on the Poor 
from page five 


suffered no deaths whatsoever. The total 
casualties are on the side of the workers, 


the ex-workers, and the children of the 


current and past workers. 1500 people 


died homeless in New York City last year. 


Every American county now has a 
thriving “John Doe” burial program. 
-Mortuaries across America bid for the 
business of providing plain boxes and 
unmarked graves for the army of (mostly) 
men that the current system is pushing out 
of the contract of life. 

Lack of medical care is killing another 
50,000 people every year. Split about 
evenly between the young and the old, 
these are not the dispossessed and lost. 


D: Ace, you’ ve talked about finding 


marinatéd steak the other day. (Envious) T’ 


haven’t eaten steak in years! 

A: It is ironic. I’ve eaten better since 
I’ve been on the streets than when I was 
living in an apartment. I eat almost all 
restaurant-quality food just bought that 
day. As opposed to how I used to buy 
frozen vegetables and a head of lettuce that 
would sit in my refrigerator for weeks. 

D: Would you like to dwell about the 
problem of loneliness when you' re home- 
less? 

‘A: Let us take a moment to dwell. My 
trouble on the streets is that ’'m not lonely 
enough. I can’t get away from people. 

B: When I was homeless, I went 
months without speaking to anybody. I 
was feeling pretty isolated. 

D: Which was worse: the loneliness 
you have now in an apartment, or the 
loneliness when you were homeless? 

B: I’d much rather be lonely in an 
apartment. 

A: Would you rather suffer excruciat- 
ing, gut-wrenching pain in an apartment, 
or suffer excruciating, gut-wrenching pain 
being homeless? 


These are members of families, with 
homes and loved ones, but without the 


‘resources to buy medical care. Without 


health insurance. Finally, gunshot wounds 
are killing another 40,000 people every 
year, mostly poor and voiceless, and liv- 
ing in life-endangering environments. 
Altogether, the casualties of this war 


- amount to about 100,000 people a year. 


This is nearly twice as many people as died 
in Vietnam in our 12 years of fighting 
there. This is more than died in any partic- 
ular year of WWII. This is more than died 
in WWI and Korea combined. Have you 
read anything about it? I didn’t think so. 
This war is, like many wars before, 
about money. The ownership and manager- 
ial classes have discovered that they can 
make more of it if they are willing to join 


_.D: What kind of pain? : 
A: Romantic pain. Next ai aoe 


D: How about the problem of feohne 


a purpose to work for, a direction beyond 
day-to-day life? 

A: I see these piltee punks laying 
around on the sidewalk all day long with 
no sense of purpose, no direction, no 
nothing, aside from getting food or getting 
laid or whatever. 

B: At least they have some cama- 
raderie. 

A: They do have that. We saw a couple 
of them strangling each other up on the 
Ave today with some of that camaraderie 
that they’re famous for. But then, how 
much sense of purpose is there nowadays 
across the boards,.amongst, say, working 
people? They have.a sense-of purpose. in 
terms of making a living and paying the 
rent, but what beyond that? This society 
in general has just about completely lost 
its sense of direction, lost its belief in 
itself. Street people are just the most obvi- 
ous examples of this. 

D: Would you talk about various peo- 
ple you got acquainted with on the home- 
less scene? 


the battle on the working class. In most 
industries the highest salaries for manage- 
ment are reserved for those managers that 
will fire or terrorize the most workers. 

Replace 5000 factory workers in 
Detroit with 5000 in Mexico, and your 
bonus will be equal to the annual pay of 
1000 of them. Send clothing production 
from a minimum-wage sweatshop in 
Texas to a slave-labor factory in China, 
and you can live for the rest of your life 
on your share of the profits. 

Never, ever, is the working class better 
off for the exporting of their jobs or the 


importing at lower prices of the things | 


they used to produce. When you hear an 
executive or a politician claim that we 
have to become competitive in the world 


economy, what he is really saying is that 


_B: I had some homeless friends, but 


becausé} théy’ werevhomeless; they: were-a 


little weird in their own way. For exam- 
ple, one was obsessed with the CIA, and 
was constantly telling me how he was 
raped in one of the university bathrooms 
by Gerald Ford. And then Ronald Reagan 
and George Bush gang-banged him. 

A: It seems every homeless scene I’ve 
been. on, there’s been at least one person 
who had the CIA thing. serene 
“How do I know you’re not really... 

D: Do you feel there’s anything 
romantic about the homeless life? 

B: That’s.a bunch of bullshit. Being 
homeless is just rough. 

A: There is the Kerouac myth about: 
being on the road; the bohemian, ‘no- 
strings-attached kind of life; Charlie 
Chaplin with his knapsack headed: down 
the open road. There is some of that. 

D: Jesus was supposed to have lived 
on the streets. 

A: Alright. This was Street Spirit on 
Free Radio Berkeley. And remember: If 
you don’t like the radio, go out and make 
a station of your own. 


they want you to feel the heat of compet- 
ing with someone who makes one dollar a 
day, who can be shot for trying to form a 


‘union, and whose fondest hope is to finish 


the day without illness or injury. 

The system they work under has no 
medical care nor workers’ compensation. It 
also lacks unemployment compensation, 
disability insurance, public education, and 
retirement plans. When we set out to 
become competitive with them, we have to 
go to Calcutta to see the ultimate results. 

President Nixon in 1972 told a group 
of supporters that it was no good to be 
rich if every truck driver in America was 
rich. Rich, he said, was being better off 
than the next guy. He was, he told them, 
going to make sure that being rich would 
still mean something for them. 


eo ee ee 
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A Minis 


by Helen Cameron 


lot of well-meaning folks think 

they know what homeless peo- 

ple need —aside from the 

obvious, of course. But one 
provider of service to the homeless in the 
Bay Area insists that listening before 
responding is the optimal way to serve 
this unique community. 

The Marin Interfaith Homeless 
Chaplaincy, headed by the Reverend 
Chris Highland, is a long-established min- 
istry that focuses on the spiritual care of 
the county’s homeless population. Mike 
Stone, chairman of the chaplaincy’s board 
of directors, says the group steps into the 
unfilled spaces between and among social 
services providers. 

“Others work on meeting physical, edu- 
cational, health, legal and an array. of other 
needs these people have,” Stone explains. 
“Before the chaplaincy, there was no orga- 
nization that specifically offered spiritual 
sustenance to homeless people where they 
are, on the streets, in the shelters, in the 
soup kitchens, in the camps.” 

“We felt it was important to deliver the 
message that the religious community 
cares about the homeless,” Stone said. 
And the way to deliver it was through a 
chaplaincy that would be where the home- 
less are, since, for whatever reasons, 
many homeless people are not comfort- 
able in an established congregation.” 

Equally important, emphasizes 
Highland, are the perspectives the home- 
less have to offer, and the support they 
may need to serve each other. “Every day 
the people I work with help me under- 
stand what a chaplain ought to do,” he 
says. “Too many of us who want to help 
the poor of homeless get the cart ‘before 
the horse. We set-about SEINE Ae ae 
lems'wesupposé people have? (UO PPP 

“Through the chaplaincy, I try to have 
sort of a reverse mission. By being where 
people are — being present with them and 
listening — we work at ways to reduce 
stress, to provide soul care and heart care, 
and to help people who often feel they have 
nothing to give discover their own gifts.” 

Further defining the chaplaincy, 
Highland says realistically: “When some- 
one is breaking down, we don’t throw a 
bunch of words at their pain. We try to 
provide a peaceful, caring presence, and 
also we do whatever we can to gles the 
basic human needs.” 

Highland and two Chaplain Assistants 
— Elizabeth Campos and Bob King — 
offer an impressive number of structured 
and semi-structured programs in addition 


Chaplain Chris Highland (front row, second from right) and community 


members gather to bless a friend’s good fortune in finding an apartment. 


“Before the chaplaincy, there was no organization that 
offered spiritual sustenance to homeless people where they 
are, on sendin na wirennperirwigee wudtpa arms stmmrncers 4 
the camps.” — Mike Stone, Marin Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy 


to their “ministry of presence.” Their 
small office is the site for wellness classes 
and a women’s support group. They con- 
duct both meditation groups and worship 
services each week, and feature a regular 
series of outings to popular destinations 
like the beach and various points of inter- 
est in San Francisco. 

In addition, the chaplaincy’s computer 
and fax machine are available for those 
who wish to create resumes, letters, e-mail 
and other communication. The office tele- 
phone can be a lifeline. Bus tickets and 
grocery ‘vouchers can often, but not 
always, be procured to meet urgent heeds, 
and a small supply of used clothing and 
blankets is usually on hand. 

“Mostly though,” Highland says of the 
office, “we try to make it a safe place —a 
refuge where people can unwind and have 
a little peace and quiet when they most 
need it. And we try to work very closely 
with agencies and programs of all types so 
we can tell people where help is available 
and so other groups can steer people to us.” 


Rather than focusing on specific goals. 


for the chaplaincy, Highland adds, he is 
more comfortable with an evolving, 
responsive sense of purpose. One of his 
colleagues in the community, Kimberly 
Hampson, Director of Day Services at 
Ritter House in San Rafael, says she 
appreciates that desire to be flexible. 


. She illustrates, “One of the things we’re 
collaborating with the chaplaincy on right 
now is something we’re calling ‘Housing 
101.’ It helps people find housing, and 
works with them to stay housed. We estab- 
lished it because people who have been 
homeless for a long time sometimes actual- 
ly forget how to live in a house or apart- 


ment. They want to invite all their friends 


in; they need reminders about co-existing 
with neighbors and landlords; they fear the 
loss of the strong sense of community they 
have with other homeless people. 

R “Working with Chris is wonderful 
becalise he and the chaplaincy are deeply 
connected to the homeless community and 
have the Bees ery pay to work on 
these issues.’ 

She adds, “I also think it’s terribly 
important that people in the homeless 
community have someone like Chris to 
support them in times of loss. Many of 
them aren’t connected to their families, 
but they’re a very close-knit group. And 
when someone is seriously ill or dies, 
Chris is there to hold a memorial service, 
which is extremely significant.” 

Stone echoes the value of providing rit- 
ual in people’s lives. “Sometimes it’s as 
simple as a birthday party or a wedding or 
an apartment-warming,” he says. 
“Celebrations or remembrances that most 
of us take for granted don’t necessarily 


of Presence’ with the Poorest of the Poor 


happen in the homeless community unless 


someone thinks about their importance 
and arranges the details.” 

Highland, an ordained Presbyterian 
minister who previously worked for 10 
years as chaplain at the Marin County jail, 
speaks eloquently about the circumstances 
of the people he serves, and passionately 
about the unique contributions they can 
make to mainstream society. 

“I certainly try to serve as a bridge 
from the religious community to the 
homeless community,” he says, “but what 
may be more important is being an educa- 
tor to the housed community so they can 
begin to appreciate the messages and the 
insights of the homeless.: ’ 

“Through dialogue and through music, 
poetry, but most effectively through face- 
to-face interactions, the homeless offer 
their profound appreciations of nature, of 
simplicity, or spirituality, of the nature of 
humanity. When they have a chance to 


talk with congregations or school students 


or community groups, priceless gifts of 
awareness and healing are often given by . 
the homeless.” 

One of the most meaningful parts of his 
work, Highland says, is helping people 
who feel empty and useless realize their 
own capacity to help others. “I feel privi- 


leged to be here, to see, hear and feel what 


these people offer. I learn from them every 
day, and I try to promote the opportunity 
for others to learn whenever possible.” 


Circle Round for Freedom 


from page nine 


became my biggest problem and held my — 


life back. Using cocaine destroyed me eco- 
nomically and ruined my future. 

Amidst everything, I’ve always had a 
spiritual side. I love people and the heart of 
people. For me it is natural to respect and 
trust people. Prejudice is foreign to me. 

When doing drugs, I knew I was hurt- 
ing myself and my family. When I hurt 
myself and my family more than I could 
bear anymore, I changed. It was tough 
stopping because the only time I felt free 
from pain was when I was high. 
Addiction was my way of relieving pain. I 
had been taking medication to stop pain 
since age nine. 

I tried to commit suicide in 1995. I 
shouldn’t be here, but the Lord caused me 
to be found before I died. I know I now 
need to be a useful part of humanity. 

I drew breaking free of bondage as two 
hands holding chains around a cross. I 
know we can’t break free by ourselves. I 


needed support from others who wished 
the best for me. I also know a higher 
being helps in many ways. My practice is 


as Jesus says, “Love the Lord with-all 


your heart and soul,” and “Love one 
another as you love yourself.” 

have broken out of the prison of 
addiction. Doing drugs is a nowhere exis- 
tence. I painted SOUL to express the feel- 
ing of central energy within me. Now my 
life is about staying in contact with this 
spiritual energy and monitoring its move- 
ment in and out. For me, staying on the 
path and finding happiness is only possible 


through the way I relate to others. I paint- 


ed the vital qualities of respect, honor, 
share and care on a yellow circle. Yellow 
shows warmth that comes with caring. 

I can no longer set myself apart from 
others and stay involved with ego. That is 
a destructive direction. I can learn to love 
others and myself. The pointed street 
signs on my collage refer to having direc- 
tion. I now follow a direction of caring 
and sharing. I know that direction is with- 
in everyone. Hopefully I’m learning to 


make other people’s lives better. I assist 


_ Seniors at St. Mary’s and volunteer for the 
Food Bank. The rewards of doing some- 


thing “right” are greater than anything I 


offer. I get self-satisfaction, appreciation, 
~ and a true. good feeling through doing. 


CAROLYN CARR 


Carolyn Carr, a facilitator of Growing 
Freedom, is a local artist, photographer, 
and practicing Buddhist. She has worked 
extensively with people of all ages, guid- 
ing them through a path of creative 
expression to a place of deeper under- 
standing of the self. 


I awoke from my sleep terrified the 
night before the first class of the art pro- 
ject for the seniors. In the dark of that 
night I met a terror I’d rarely encountered. 
It was my shadow lurking about, intensi- 
fying my fear of meeting the “other,” the 
one so different from me. Here was an 
opportunity to stand with utter faith in the 
creative process and the circuitous jour- 
ney it can take us on. I wanted to facilitate 
and witness this. And I wanted to get 


through that “otherness” to who the 
seniors really were. 

Whatever the night terrors brought me, 
they told me that this risk of being with’ 
folks who felt so different from me was 
worth doing. Upon entering the circle at 
the senior center that next morning, I real- 
ized that entering the fire, going beyond 
my own fears, brought me closer to who 
was in the circle. 

We are not so different from one 
another. We are all overcoming pain in 
our lives. Entering that circle each week 
was like entering a cauldron of love. 

All I can see now are their shining 
faces eager to.share their stories, eager to 
create art, eager to lean something new, 
filled with great dignity and humor. I wit- - 


-hessed their excitement and pleasure in 


learning how to, as one senior exulted, 
“put on paper all the joy I’m finding 
inside.” They have more strength and 
hope and love for life than many. They 
have cracked me open. 

For information or to volunteer at St. 
Mary’s Center, call (510) 893-4723. 


